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Recent report 
sheds light 
on city crime 
divisions 


District containing Charles Village 
next to area with highest 
murder rate 


By SARAH TAN 
News & Features Editor 


At the beginning of January, Balti- 
more’s annual homicide report was re- 
leased by the city’s Police Department. 
For the year 2009, Baltimore had 238 ho- 
micides, which is a slight increase from 
234 in 2008. 

The Northeastern district, which 
includes the Loch Raven and Morgan 
State University neighborhoods, sur- 
passed the Eastern district, which in- 
cludes the Hopkins Medical Campus 
and Greemount neighborhoods, for the 
first time in five years as the area with 
the most homicides in Baltimore. 

At the same time, the district that 

SEE CRIME, Pace A3 


(ity water 
may have 


legal limit 


By CONOR FOLEY 
Staff Writer 


City officials are defending 
the quality of the local water sup- 
ply after a recent study found the 
amount of certain toxins in Bal- 
timore City water exceeds legal 
limits. 

The Environmental Working 
Group (EWG) released a study in 
December that examined 6,852 
tests of Baltimore City water be- 
tween 2004 and 2008. 

The EWG data indicates that 
toxins in Baltimore City water had 
levels of total haloacetic acids and 
total trihalomethane in excess of 
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Suspect shot by 


police in front 
of Union 
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Josh Kuhlman graduated from Hopkins in 
2009 with an economics degree. 


Recent 


Memorial 


WILL SHEPHERDSON/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Left: Police spokesman Anthony Guglielmi gave a statement to the press. Right: Police surrounded 
Union Memorial with caution tape after shooting a man who allegedly lunged at them with a knife. 


oraduate 


By SARAH TAN 
News & Features Editor 


A man was shot by police officers 
outside of the entrance to Union Me- 
morial Hospital on Wednesday night at 
around 8:15 p.m. 

According to Anthony Guglielmi, 
the director of public affairs for the Bal- 
timore Police Department, the man had 


Affected by the devastation, 
community mobilizes in support 


(OXUNS OVEF  wzerexsicues 


As Hopkins students and _fac- 
ulty with ties to Haiti struggle to 
deal with the devastation caused by 
the massive earthquake, the Home- 
wood community has begun efforts 
to provide relief and funding to 
support the struggling nation. 

“One day you're okay for a few 
hours and then it hits you again. 
At so many levels there is so much 
hurt and so much pain there,” said 
Associate Director of Housing and 
Dining Regine Laforest-Sharif. 

“My family physically is okay. 
Four members have lost their homes 
and their businesses but I am one of 
the lucky ones. I did lose friends,” 
she said. 

Laforest-Sharif has both family 
and friends in Haiti and has taken 
Hopkins students to do volunteer 
work there in the past. She also 
serves as advisor to the Caribbean 


two open warrants out for his arrest, 
one for attempted second degree mur- 
der and another for first and second de- 
gree assault from Jan. 16. 

The man allegedly assaulted and 
tried to murder his girlfriend on the 
1000 blk. of 36th St. The woman had 
been hospitalized in Union Memorial, 
and according to the police he had come 
to the hospital to stalk her. 


7s 


Hopkins responds to earthquake in Haiti 


“We had some intelligence to sug- 
gest he would be in the area. We waited 
at Union Memorial, we found out that 
he was going to be here and we tried to 
take him into custody on that attempt- 
ed murder warrant,” Guglielmi said. 

When police attempted to ar- 
rest him in front of Union Memo- 
rial, the man _ reportedly became 

SeE SHOOTING, Pace A4 


DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Students met in the Glass Pavilion on Tuesday to discuss ways to raise money and awareness for Haiti. 


Hopkins organizations send relief and and emergency teams to Haiti 


Cultural Society (CCS), which has 
several members with connections 
to Haiti. 
When Godfrey Chery learned of 
SEE COMMUNITY HAITI, Pace A4 


legal limits at several points dur- 
ing the last four years. 


Haloacetic acids have been 


found to cause reproductive and 
See WATER, Pace A5 


INSIDE THIS ASSGE 


By ALEX LIU 
For The News-Letter 


Several Hopkins organiza- 
tions and affiliates of Hopkins 
are increasing aid efforts to 
assist in the health issues and 
complications that have arisen 
from the earthquake in Haiti. 


The Center for Refugee Di- 
saster and Response, part of 
the School of Public Health, 
was scheduled to send a team 
to provide immediate medi- 
cal care in Haiti on Wednes- 
day. 

“They are also going to see 
what kind of long-term public 


health needs there are going to 
be and whether they can assist 
with that,” said Tim Parsons, 
the director of public affairs 
for the Hopkins School of Pub- 
lic Health. 

According to Parsons, the 
team will be assisting the 


killed in car 
accident 


By LAURA MUTH 
News & Features Editor 


The Hopkins community is 
mourning the loss of Josh Kuhlman, 
who was killed on Jan. 3 after appar- 
ently losing control of his car and 


| crashing into a creek. 


Kuhlman, 22, had been living and 


| working in Washington, D.C. since he 


graduated with a degree in econom- 
ics in 2009. 

Brendan Kittredge remembered 
Kuhlman as someone who was “full 


| | of energy, always joking around and 


made everyone laugh.” 

Kittredge graduated from Hop- 
kins in 2008, and was roommates 
with Kuhlman before the crash. He 
also recalled how Kuhlman, “loved 
silly movies and watching football on 
Sundays.” 

Kittredge did not find out about the 
crash until the next afternoon, when 
two detectives came to the door and 
asked him how to contact Kuhlman’s 
family. Eventually they informed him 
that Kuhlman had been found in his 
car in the creek that morning. 

His first reaction was shock. 

“For about two or three days, it 
was just shock,” he said. “I didn’t 
know what to think or feel.” 

On the night of the crash, Kuhl- 
man was reportedly driving toward 
his girlfriend’s house. Although 
Kuhlman had been drinking that 
night with friends, Kittredge empha- 
sized that no one was present when 
Kuhlman left the house and could 
not judge Kuhlman’s motives, state 
of mind or level of intoxication. Kit- 
tredge and several other friends had 
gone out, while Kuhlman had initial- 
ly elected to stay in. 

Kuhlman was very active within 
the Hopkins community during his 
time as an undergraduate. In addition 

to playing soccer, where Kittredge 
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FEATURES 


* Awkward is the new hip! 
Our fashion columnist, 
Amanda Jean-Boyle, shows 
us the appeal of rocking 

bizarre fashions, Page A9. 


By LAURA MUTH 
News & Features Editor 


Some Hopkins students get 
internships over the summer. 
Others take classes to get a head 


NT 


Your WEEKEND 


* It’s Restaurant Week in 
Baltimore! Check out The 
News-Letter’s picks for the 
best fare in town, Page B2. 
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* The Lovely Bones, not so 
lovely? The News-Letter 
reviews the lastest Peter 
Jackson film, Page A4. 
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start on their pre-med require- 
ments. Senior Brandon Stuart 
choreographed part of a music 
video. 

Stuart first started dancing 
ballet when he was in the third 
grade and continued for the next 
nine years, although he gave up 
dancing while he was in high 
school. 

“I quit dancing when I got 
to high school because of being 
insecure and worrying about 
how people would see me,” he 
said. 

But by the time Stuart 
reached Hopkins, he was more 
confident about his dancing. 
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chiefs@jbumewsletter.com “When I got to college. my 
Business/Advertising * 443.844.7913 | interest was sparked again,” he 
business(@jhunewsletter.com said. “I guess I was more com- 


fortable with myself.” 
He been involved in the hip 


hop dance group Stop! Look at 
Me (SLAM) for all four of his 
years at Hopkins. 

Stuart has also been work- 
ing on creating a lasting legacy 
at the University. Last year he 
created the annual Hip Hop 
Show. 

“We didn’t get into the Cul- 
ture Show last year,” he ex- 
plained. “So I felt we needed to 
give a hip hop show to help out 
other groups who wanted to ex- 
press their hip hop culture.” 

Stuart is in the process of ap- 

plying to several graduate pro- 
grams for the performing arts. 
Although he started with dance, 
he has since become interested 
in acting, singing and songwrit- 
ing. 
“Dance is what ignited my 
passion for art,” he said. He 
aspires to be involved in more 
professional music videos and 
eventually movies and is plan- 
ning on recording a demo tape 
of his own songs over Interses- 
sion. 


Senior brandon Stuart “steps up” to choreograph 


COURTESY OF BRANDON STUART 


Stuart was approached while dancing at a party and invited to work on Lazerbitch’s video. 


Stuart got a head start on 
that ambition last summer, 
when he choreographed a 
short part of a music video to a 
song by electronic music band 
Lazerbitch, a group based in 
Baltimore. 

A DJ saw Stuart dancing one 
night at a party and approached 


him, asking if he would be in- 
terested in working on a video. 
Stuart jumped at the opportu- 
nity. 

That’s how he found him- 
self at the Wind Up Space 
Bar and Arts Venue on North 
Ave. last July. He-had begun - 

See STUART, Pace Ad 
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Early decision applicants increase & 
“ 


By GISELLE CHANG 


sions officer Amy Brokl also 
Staff Writer 


made the argument that the eco- 
nomic downturn may have re- 
inforced the importance of edu- 
cation tor some applicants and 


students who are getting early, 
relatively high quality college 
counseling. 

With 1,115 applicants, a 10 per- 


cent increase over last year’s 1,049 
applicants, the number of early 
decision applicants to Hopkins is 
the largest it has ever been. 

Several other universities like 
Duke and Columbia experienced 
a similar increase in the number 
of early decision and early action 
applicants. 

Columbia this year admitted 
2,441 students who applied early 
decision, out of a total of 21,273 
admitted students. 

Duke generally has about 10 
percent of their applicants apply 
early decision, according to their 
admissions website. Of those, 36 


“They are kind of in the upper 
stratum of academic credentials,” 
Miller said. “I think the students 
who apply early admission often 
are, maybe, stronger than those 


encouraged them to apply early, 
when they have a higher chance 
of acceptance. 

"Students and families are at- 
tracted to institutions of estab- 
lished quality — in these chal- 
lenging economic times, college 
choices seem to have become all 
the more important," she wrote 
in an email to The News-Letter. 


who are applying the regular 
process.” 

Although Hopkins had a re- 
cord of early decision applica- 
tions, the percentage of 
applicants actually accepted was 
slightly less than previous years. 

According to Latting, 493 stu- 
dents were accepted early deci- 
sion this year, compared to the 
over 500 taken last year. 

Both Latting and Dean Con- 


these 


Jim Miller, the National As- 
sociation for College Admission 
Counseling (NACA) President 
Elect, emphasized the different 


per cent were accepted (550 out of 
1,537), compared with 20 percent 
of those who applied regular de- 


cision (3,672 out of 22,340). 


Dean of Enrollment William 
Conley said the trend is not sur- 


prising, for Hopkins at least. 


“We've been seeing, over the 
years, a pretty consistent increase 


in early decision applications,” 


Conley explained. “In 2001, we 
had 485 early decision applica- 


tions and then in 2006 we went 
over 1000 for the first time and 
then this year, 2010, four years 
later, we again set a new record 
Of 115. 

“First, it’s not like a sudden in- 
terest. It’s been increasing pretty 
radically from 2001 but certainly 
it’s happened over the last few 
years, it’s a continuing trend,” he 
said. 

Conley added, however, that 
this particular year’s increase 
may be due to a growing sense of 
competition among students. 

“There's been a fight for qual- 
ity and value for high ability 
students,” he said. “In terms of 
jobs, etc., where you go to school 
and how well you do will make a 
difference, so I think that Johns 
Hopkins, viewed as one of those 
schools that offers a rigorous aca- 
demic program in combination 
with a quality undergraduate 
experience, seems to be of great 

“value to students more than ever, 


tion,” Conley said. 

John Latting, the Director 
of Undergraduate Admissions, 
agreed that the growth of appli- 
cant pools and thus increasing 
competition was a driving factor 
in the increase in early applica- 
tions. 

Latting added that there has 
been a general acceleration of the 
timeline for the col- 


reasons different colleges are and 
are not experiencing an increase 
in early application applicants. 

Miller stated that even before 
the economy began its down- 
ward spiral, high profile, highly 
competitive institutions, such as 
Johns Hopkins, were becoming 
increasingly attractive. 

On the other hand, “regional 
public institutions and some 
small, not very well known pri- 
vates” are seeing an increase 
in early applications as “being 
driven more as a function of eco- 
nomic conditions,” Miller said. 

Latting noted that while early 
decision and regular decision ap- 
plicants are much more similar 
than they are different, the early 
decision applicants for Hopkins 
tend to exemplify a geographic 
pattern. They tend to be a little 
more from New England and the 
Mid-Atlantic than the regular de- 
cision applicant pool. 

“It’s just natural for there to be 
a kind of focus for some families 
on universities in the area of the 
country from where they’re from, 
while regular decision people are 
casting a more national net,” he 
said. 

Conley argued that the distin- 
guishing feature of the early de- 
cision applicant pool was simply 
the fact that they saw Hopkins as 
their absolute first choice. 

Early decision students think, 


»,Walue to studen This is where I want to be, this 
~ despite the cost of higher educa- 


I think at Hopkins when we can 
enroll 40 percent of the freshmen 
class with that kind of enthusi- 
asm and commitment to the in- 
stitution, that’s great,” Conley 
said. 

Miller offered another point 
of view, explaining that early 
action and early decision appli- 
cants tend to be highly motivated 


ley stress, however, that there is 
no target number or percentage 
with regards to early decision ap- 
plicants. 

“The number is not predeter- 
mined, we really let the quality 
of the early decision pool dic- 
tate it and this year the quality 
was high so we enrolled close 
to 40 percent,” Conley said. “If 
we didn’t think the quality was 
there then we would have waited | 
— that’s how we come to it, not | 
by set formula but by the quality | 
of the applicants.” 

Latting agreed that instead 
of focusing on a target number, | 
Hopkins attempts to balance | 
the early decision applicant pool | 
with the regular decision appli- | 
cants to generate the best pos- 
sible freshmen class. 

While Hopkins’ acceptance | 
process may remain somewhat | 
unaffected regardless of the 
number of early decision appli- | 
cants, Miller suggested that dif- 
ferent institutions would experi- | 
ence different effects. 

A few years ago for example, 
“You did have a little bit of back | 
lash about early decision, where | 
some high profile institutions 
decided to eliminate early deci- 
sion,” Miller said. “Their con- | 
cern was that the early decision | 
process might discourage some | 
students who because of fam- | 
ily financial strength, cultural is- | 
ues, or level of college counsel- | 


, 


‘is where I have a perfect fit, and ’ “ing might find it difficult to apply 


early before they can‘even file for 
federal financial aid,” he stated. | 

While only some institutions | 
might back off from early ap- 
plication, Miller believes that 
in general there will be some | 
changes in conversion rates. 

“If more students are applying 
to more schools early, the conver- 
sion of students admitted will 


\ fz 
lege search. : 
“More people f 
now are farther 


along in their think- 
ing so that when 
the fall of senior 
year comes around, 
if they have a clear 
decision as to where 
they want to go, ap- 
plying early deci- 
sion makes a lot of 
sense,” Latting ex- 
plained. “Families 
are looking for any 
angle they can find 
to increase their 
chances and_ the 
admit rate here is 
higher for early de- 
cision.” 
Senior 
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DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Some believe that the rise in early decision applicants is due to the recession. 
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decline, so your 
admissions _ staff 
needs to make 
some judgments 
and some guesses 
based on their best 
information on 
what the outcomes 
will be,” he said. 
While the num- 
ber of applicants 
for future fresh- 
men classes is un- 
predictable, the 
applicant pool for 
the incoming class 
of 2014 has already 
been determined 
to be over 18,300, 


which is 2,000 
more than record 
16,000 applica- 


tions last year. 


ITH GERTIE” 


By MARIE CUSHING 


Editor-in-Chief 


While the rates of H1N1 in- 
fection have tapered off, admin- 
istrators at both the federal and 
university level are urging col- 
lege students to get the vaccine. 

“The vaccination is the best 


| way to protect yourself and those 


around you from catching the 
disease,” Secretary of the Health 
and Human Services Kathleen 


| Sebelius during a conference call 


with college journalists. 

Since it was first identified in 
April 2009, the H1N1 virus has 
infected one out of four children 
and college students, according 
to Stephen Redd, head of the In- 
fluenza Coordinator Unit at the 


| Centers for Disease Control. 


On the Homewood campus, 
however, the rate of infection has 
been lower. As of Jan. 5, there have 
been 407 cases of influenza-like 
illnesses at Hopkins. None of the 
cases have led to hospitalization. 

“We certainly had students 
who felt pretty lousy . . . but in 
terms of serious illness or hospi- 
talization, we haven’t had any,” 
Health and Wellness Center Di- 
rector Alain Joffe said. 

While Joffe could not provide 
exact numbers, he estimated that 
the Center administered around 


| 2000 doses of the vaccine. 


This means 30 percent of the 
6800 graduate and undergradu- 
ate student population has been 
vaccinated, putting Hopkins in 
the high range of inoculation 
percentages as determined by 
the American College Health As- 
sociation. 

The Health and Wellness 
Center received 4500 vaccina- 
tions from the state of Maryland, 
though much of the vaccine has 
to be stored at Hopkins Hospital 


| because of the scarcity of refrig- 


eration space at the Center. 

"Basically anyone who wants 
the vaccine can have it," Joffe 
said. 

This open policy stands in 
stark contrast from the earlier 
rounds of inoculation, with strict 
guidelines limiting who could 
receive the vaccine while sup- 
plies were still low. “The guide- 
lines seemed kind of arbitirary, 
but the various tiers of priority 
were based on the data of who 


was being hospitalized and who 
was developing serious compli- 
cations,” Joffe said. 

Only 10 percent of students 
who qualified as high priority 
cases came in to get the vaccina- 
tion. 

Joffe admitted that his office 
was unsure why the turnout 
was so low. He felt that concerns 
from the general public about the 
safety of the vaccine may have 
been an issue when it was first 
released, but "the data is out now 
and it is as safe as any vaccine." 

In addition, Joffe felt that Hop- 
kins students "are busy, and this 
is not necessarily their highest 
priority.” 

But federal administrators 
cautioned that college students 
should seek out the vaccine, as an 
HI1N1 resurgence is likely. 

“There's less disease now than 
during October and November 
but there are many college stu- 
dents that remain susceptible to 
this disease,” Redd said, adding 
that there is a strong possibility 
of a resurgence in the number of 
HIN1 cases later in the year. 
.,,Around 97 percent, of, the 


-189 campuses surveyed by the 


American College Health Asso- 
ciation reported having the vac- 
cine available to students, but 
rates of inoculation ranged any- 
where from 9 to 25 percent of the 
campus population. 

Another concern is the lack of 
vaccinations that will prevent the 
seasonal flu. 

“You can’t get the seasonal flu 
vaccine anymore. We're not go- 
ing to get any more. The hospital 
doesn’t have any. No one does,” 
Joffe said. 

Before its supplies ran out, 
Health and Wellness adminis- 
tered 840 doses of the seasonal 
flu vaccine, an increase from the 
usual 700 doses. 

There are some gaps, however, 
in the data that the Center has 
been collecting. While 80 percent 
of employees at Health and Well- 
ness were innoculated on site, 
Joffe could not say if the others 
had been vaccinated elsewhere or 
if they had been vaccinated at all. 

In addition, Health and Well- 
ness has not monitored how 
closely students have been fol- 
lowing the guidelines for pre- 
venting the spread of influenza- 


COURTESY OF MARIE CUSHING 
Alain Joffe and other health officials still suggest that students get vaccinated because a resurgence of H1N1 is likely later in the year. 


HIN] down, vaccine still suggested 


like illnesses. 

“| have known anecdotally of 
student sitting in class with a fe- 
ver, of students who were infect- 
ed who were going out without 
their masks on,” Joffe said. “We 
would see students here at 4:30 
who were running a 102 degree 
fever. We would ask where they 
had been all day and they would 
tell us they had a class they could 
not miss or were spending the 
whole day working on an assign- 
ment.” 

While Yale University recent- 

ly announced plans to discon- 
tinue its mandate that students 
with influenza-like illnesses 
wear masks, Hopkins currently 
has no plans to change its pol- 
icy. 
A recent study by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan found that stu- 
dents in dormitories who did not 
wear masks or use hand sanitizer 
were twice as likely to contract 
an influenza-like illness. 

Health and Wellness has seen 
success in its on-campus inocula- 
tion drives, including two held in 
the library during exam period 
last semester that saw more than 
580 vaccinations. rrr 

A similar event was held on 
Monday in the Glass Pavillion, 
where Joffe said “the lure of free 
ice cream” helped get an addi- 
tional 143 vaccinated. 

“We decided it was better to 
take it to students instead of pas- 
sively waiting for them to come 
in,” Joffe said. 

While the Health and Well- 
ness Center hired temporary staff 
for the flu clinic vaccinations, “in 
terms of hours and staffing, the 
burden of extra cases wasn’t so 
great that we couldn't accommo- 
date,” Joffe said. 

Hopkins cannot test to deter- 
mine whether or not a student 
has H1N1. 

If a patient tests positive for 
Influenza B, then they do not 
have HINI1. If they test positive 
for Influenza A, however, there 
is no way for Health and Well- 
ness to determine whether or not 
they have H1N1 or the seasonal 
flu virus. 

According to Joffe, only the 
state of Maryland has the ability to 
test for HIN1 specifically, and they 
are reserving that solely for those 
who have been hospitalized. 


Mime 
Aramark workers awaiting union negotiations 


By LAURA MUTH 
News & Features Editor 


The Aramark employees’ 
union, Unite Here, is still waiting 
to begin the process of negotiat- 
ing to renew their contract with 
Aramark, which expires on Sun- 
day. 

There is some confusion 
among employees as to why 
thé negotiation process has not 
begun. Some said that they be- 
lieved that it was a problem of 
organization within Aramark. 

However, Unite Here union 
representative Gladys Burrell 
said that the delay was due to a 
conflict between the local Unite 
Here union and a larger union 
called Mid-Atlantic. 

“We have no union right now 
because of this fight with the oth- 
er union,” she said. 

The conflict is over which 
union will represent the Ara- 
mark workers in the area. Burrell 
said that at the moment she had 
no idea when the conflict would 
end, a necessary condition for 
negotiations with Aramark to 
begin. 


Unite Here is currently ex- 
tending their current contract 
and continuing to work with 
Aramark. 

The University has a separate 

contract with Aramark which 
does not expire until June 30, 
2011, according to David Furh- 
man, the head of Hopkins din- 
ing. 
“The University has no in- 
volvement whatsoever with any 
other Aramark contract or agree- 
ment whether it be with their 
suppliers, vendors or employ- 
ees,” he wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Despite some previous com- 
ments from workers about Ara- 
mark firing employees who 


missed work due to illnesses, 


Furhman that the University had 
“absolutely no reason to believe 
that Aramark conducts itself in 
any way other than in complete 
compliance with all regulations 
regarding appropriate and fair 
labor practices.” 

Employees themselves stated 
that they were having fewer is- 
sues with the company at this 
point in time. 


Asked about employees being 
fired for missing work when they 
were sick, Tina Turner, an Ara- 
mark worker, said, “Lately we 
haven't had that kind of issue.” 

Another Aramark employee 
who preferred not to be named 
did bring up some ongoing is- 
sues with the company. 

“People come in to work and 
are punching in, but when they 
get the print-out days are miss- 


ing,” the employee said. 

According to the employee, if 
a worker is not present to claim 
that he or she worked during the 
time in question, then the worker 
will not be paid. 

Another employee, who also 
asked not to be named, agreed 
that there were sometimes prob- 
lems with the time cards. 

“It’s always something with 
this company,” the other employ- 
ee said. 

With the deadline for the con- 
tract fast approaching, the Ara- 
mark employees expressed some 
concern over the continued un- 
certainty regarding the unions, 
but did not wish to discuss other 
issues with the company. 
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Hopkins purchases new Northeastern District sees most murders in 2009 
propery in N. Baltimore 


By RIAN DAW SON 
For the News-] etter 


Hopkins is currently 
process of adding 
building to the m 
Owns and uses. 


in the 
yet another 
any it already 


The northern Baltimore prop- 
erty, formerly owned by Zurich 
Financial, will become home for 

various administrative and data 
Processing functions that have 
been spread out elsew here. It is 
expected that both the university 
and Johns Hopkins Health Sys- 
tem will use the property. 

Senior Vice President for Fi- 
nance and Administration Jim 
McGill said the acquisition of the 
property will also allow Hopkins 
to be its own landlord. 

“[One of the] reasons for buy- 
ing the property stems from the 
fact that the Hopkins institutions 
lease about a half million square 
feet of property throughout the 
Baltimore region, and having the 
old Zurich building allows us to 
move our operations from leased 
space into owned property; that 
is, we will be paying ourselves 
rather than others (owners of the 
leased sites) as those leases ex- 
pire,” McGill said. 

“Couple that with the fact that 
property prices are depressed 
right now and so we were able to 
negotiate a very attractive price 
for the Zurich property.” 

University Spokesperson 
Dennis O'Shea said the property 
holds many benefits for Hopkins, 
including its proximity to Home- 
wood and the money-saving as- 
pect. 

“This is a good deal for Johns 
Hopkins from many _perspec- 
tives. It’s a good property, very 
suitable for the kinds of offices 
we want to put there. It’s conve- 
niently located near the Home- 
wood campus. It gives us the op- 
portunity to move people out of 
more expensive leased space and 
put them together. That saves 
money but also allows people 
who do related work to com- 

municate and collaborate much 
more easily than they can now, 
spread out as they are around the 


region.” 
As far as paying for the prop 
is concerned, it 


erty is being 


bough by a company owned by 
the university and health system 
“The property is being bought 
by a that jointly 
owned by the university and the 
O'Shea said 
“That company will borrow 
the purchase price. The debt will 
be repaid out of the space fees 
that are charged 


company 1S 


health system,’ 


against office 
budgets and by the savings over 
more expensive rent we're pay- 
ing now in leased space.” 

The 
Land Corp. 


company is called FSK 
[he University and 
Johns Hopkins Health Systems 
each control 50 percent of the 
company. 

The purchase is not yet com- 
plete. It is expected that the sale 
will be closed and become offi- 
cial at the end of March. 

“We are scheduled to close on 
the purchase, that is, complete 
the deal and become the owner 
of the property on March 31,” 
McGill said. 

“There is-some work to be 


done to prepare the buildings for | 


Johns Hopkins users. We expect 
the first Johns Hopkins tenants to 


move in during the second half | 


of this year, probably in late sum- 
mer. It will take some time, pos- 
sibly years, to fill the buildings to 
capacity because we won't move 
people now in rented space until 
their leases expire.” 

“We are still in what is called a 
‘due diligence period. It is some- 


what analogous to an inspec- | 
tion when you buy a house. All | 


the mechanical, plumbing, and 
electrical systems are being thor- 
oughly inspected as is the skin of 
the building. We anticipate no ir- 
resolvable issues,” he said. 


The property itself is com- | 


posed of two buildings and 
1,500 parking spaces, O’Shea 
said. Within the buildings, there 
are also classroom and meeting 
spaces, as well as a cafeteria. One 
of the buildings was built in 1970 
and renovated in 1999, while the 
other was built in the early 80s 
and renovated in 1995. 


CRIME, From Al 
the Hopkins 
Homewood campus, the North- 


enc Oompasses 


ern district located directly next 
to the Northeastern district, had 
the least amount of murders this 
year, with 17 homicides. 

Anthony Guglielmi, the Direc- 
tor of Public Affairs for the Balti- 
more Police Department, did say 
that the Northern district typi- 
cally had a lower murder rate be- 
cause of its location in Hopkins’ 
Homewood campus, which has 
Howev- 
er, he added that he thought the 
breakdown by district was unfair. 

According to Guglielmi, the 
way in which most murders were 
committed, through shootings 
by illegal guns, is not necessarily 
contingent upon location. 

“I think you have to look at 
the city as a whole, because it’s 
unfair to say that there’s more 
in the Northern or more in the 
Northeast. Someone can buy an 
illegal gun in the Eastern district 
and drive to the Northeast dis- 
trict to use it,” Guglielmi said. 

He also stated that the reason for 
the Northeast’s increase in murders 
might be as a result of the recent 
community shift that’s been hap- 
pening over the last couple of years. 

“Lately there’s been a big shift 
of people moving from West Balti- 
more into the Northeast district for 
rent and things,” Guglielmi said. 

Guglielmi attributed the high 
rate of homicides in the North- 
east district to the fact that it was 
mostly residential. 

“You have to look at burglary 
motives, robbery motives. That’s 
a district that’s mostly suburban, 
mostly residential, so people who 
are looking to rob would prob- 
ably target that district.” 

The Homewood campus, the 
area with the least homicides in 
the city, lies a mere three miles 
from Belair-Edison, the neigh- 
borhood which had the highest 
number of homicides this year. 

Despite Hopkins’ _ relative 
proximity to the Northeast dis- 
trict, itis the least murderous dis- 
trict in the city, supposedly due 
to the high amount of campus se- 
curity that works in conjunction 
with the Baltimore police. 

“Tt is our philosophy that se- 


more security coverage 


curity 1s a continu- 
ous and ever-evolv- 
ing, process and in 
this regard Campus 
Safety and Security 
will strive to keep 
JHU among the saf- 
est campus 
munities,” George 
Kibler, the Director 
of Security Opera- 
tions wrote in an 
email to The News- 
Letter. 

“There 
collective 
bility with the Hop- 
kins community to take own- 
ership of their own safety and 
become more safety conscious 
while in the community.” 

While many Hopkins students 
agree that they feel safe on cam- 
pus and around Charles Village, 
they still sense a divide between 
communities in Baltimore, possi- 
bly as a result of the high amount 
of security around campus. Most 
felt that while they rarely wor- 
ried about being attacked around 
Charles Village, they did not nec- 
essarily feel that way in other 
neighborhoods off campus. 

“T’ve walked around at all times 
of night [on the Hopkins campus] 
and it’s been fine, I never worry 
because there are always secu- 
rity guards around everywhere. 
But off campus, even around the 
Rotunda, I get worried, espe- 
cially when it gets darker. There 
are very few crimes on campus, 
and there’s security all over the 
place, but off campus if you're by 
yourself and you don’t see people 
around you just feel like a target,” 
junior Justin Rubin said. 

“T feel safe walking around 
on the campus green and within 
a block and a half from campus, 
but anywhere past that, especial- 
ly the eastern borders that border 
the most dangerous areas, i don’t 
feel safe. In Baltimore, you don’t 
really see many people walking 
around at night, some streets be- 
come totally deserted, and there’s 
very little light. It’s unnerving,” 
junior Jason Shapiro said. 

“l would definitely say that 
there are parts of Baltimore that I 
don’t feel safe in. During the day 
with people I would generally feel 


com- 


is also a 
responsi- 


AT A GLANCE 


Baltimore Murder Rates in 2009 


Most murders: 


Northeastern District, 40. 


Fewest murders: 


Northern District, 17. 


comfortable going anywhere, but 
by myself, I'd generally stick to 
the Inner Harbor or around cam- 
pus,” junior Kirstin Dockney said. 

However, both Guglielmi and 
community organizers of Belair- 
Edison cautioned against view- 
ing the numbers as a direct re- 
flection of the Northeast district. 
Leanna Wetmore, the commu- 
nity organizer of Belair-Edison 
Neighborhoods Inc., a communi- 
ty-based non-profit organization 
in Belair-Edison, said that the 
numbers were misleading, and 
that it made Belair-Edison ap- 
pear deceivingly dangerous. Be- 
lair-Edison had nine homicides 
in its neighborhood this year, the 
highest number of homicides in 
one neighborhood in Baltimore. 

“The Northeast district is 
one of the larger districts, so it 
would make sense that there are 
more comparatively. In addition, 
Belair-Edison is a huge neighbor- 
hood. There are about 18,000 resi- 
dents .. . So there’s nine murders, 
yes, and that’s the highest, but it’s 
a huge neighborhood. It’s shock- 
ing, but it’s not necessarily accu- 
rate,” Wetmore said. 

However, when factoring in 
the number of murders per the 
population of each respective 
neighborhood, the murder rate 
for Belair-Edison this year was 
.05 percent, while the murder 
rate for Charles Village was .03 
percent, including two murders 
which occurred on the border of 
Charles Village. 

Mary Warlow, the Director of 
Public Affairs, agreed that the 
numbers were misleading, but 
did admit that there were still 


dangerous areas in the Belair- 
Edison neighborhood that they 
were working on. 

“There are blocks where 
people don’t feel safe, but when 
we look at the whole neighbor- 
hood, the majority say they do 
feel safe, and that’s what we fo- 
cus one. The part they know and 
they feel comfortable in, they 
feel safe. But probably everyone 
would agree that they wouldn’t 
feel safe on Belair Road,” War- 
low said. 

Warlow said that she could 
easily see the majority of the Be- 
lair-Edison murders happening 
on Belair Road, an area where 
there are often many loiterers. 
However, Warlow added that the 
Belair-Edison Neighborhood Inc. 
has recently received a grant to 
establish police patrolling along 
Belair Road, and the neighbor- 
hood hopes this will decrease the 
number of homicides. 

Overall, Guglielmi has cau- 
tioned against seeing the homi- 
cide statistics for 2009 as an indi- 
cator of rising crime in Baltimore. 
The rise, he said, is minimal, and 
he added that there were an ad- 
ditional 12 deaths counted in the 
homicide toll that were not from 
shootings in 2009. 

“We had 12 murders that were 
put on the books from previous 
years. .. Those were people who 
were shot in 2006, 2007 and 2008, 
and died in 2009 as a result of 
their injuries. If you take those 
12 away, we are in the range of 

20-year lows, and that often gets 
overlooked . .. We've brought the 
homicide rate down 23 percent 
since 2006,” Guglielmi said. 
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2009 EXCELLENCE IN TEACHING 
AWARDS FINALIST 


Tell us who the best teachers and teaching assistants at Hopkins are, 
so they can receive the recognition they deserve. Nominations are now 
being accepted for the 2010 Excellence in Teaching Awards for the best 

faculty and teaching assistants. Whiting School of Engineering and 

Krieger School of Arts and Sciences committees are now accepting 
nominations. 


Deadline to submit your nomination is 


February 1* 2010! 


Nominations may be submitted by undergraduate and graduate students, 
faculty members and alumni. Letters must be descriptive and should be. 
between one paragraph and one page in length. 


To submit your nomination, visit 
http://krieger,jhu.edu.teachingaward 
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Hopkins community reacts to disaster in Haiti and works to send help 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


NEWS & FEATURES 


Student groups raise money for Haiti victims 


COMMUNITY HAITI, rrom Al 
the devastating earthquake in 
Haiti, he was “heartbroken.” 

“I know people that live 
there where the earthquake took 
place,” he said. “I was wonder- 
ing why it has to be Haiti going 
through this disaster.” 

Chery, a junior and co-Vice 
President of the CCS, grew up in 
Haiti. 

Many members of the Hop- 
kins with personal connections 
to Haiti horrified expressed grat- 
itude for the reaction of the inter- 
national community. 

“One of the things that is most 
comforting is seeing the whole 
world take in interest in Haiti 
at this time. I think they’re do- 
ing the best that they can,” said 
junior Lize-Anne Bonhomme, a 
member of the CCS who has fam- 
ily from Haiti. 

“I didn’t think we'd get that 
much help,” sophomore Soraya 
Simon said. “President Obama 
took the first step when he said 


the best that they can I’m real- 
ly grateful about that,” Simon 
said. 

School of Nursing Assistant 
Professor Elizabeth Sloand has 
been to Haiti more than 20 times. 
She expressed hope that the di- 
saster would be a wakeup call for 
the world. 

“Our best hope is that this 
not just shines the spotlight 
on Haiti [in the] short term but 
that people are now aware of 
this small struggling country 
and there is some sustained 
effort to pull it up out of the 
earthquake destruction,” she 
said. 

Fundraising efforts have al- 
ready begun here at Homewood. 
On a home meet on January 22, 
the women’s swim team collect- 
ed $450 in donations to the Red 
Cross. 

“T figure it’s a good cause 
and obviously they’re in need. 
I've been to the Dominican Re- 
publican and Haiti is right next 


nedy, the team’s coach, wrote in 
an email. 

The swim team hopes to raise 
$6000 to $10,000 by getting every 
coach and athlete at Hopkins to 
participate in their fundraising 
effort. 

A recently formed student 
group called JHU Haiti Aid also 
aims to work to help with relief 
in rebuilding efforts. 

“There are at least hundreds 
of thousands of fellow human 
beings in Haiti who are suf- 
fering. Personally, I think that 
alone should be reason enough 
to help,” JHU Haiti Aid or- 
ganizer Kate Flores wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 
“There are members of the 
Hopkins community who are 
going through a lot emotion- 
ally because they have loved 
ones in Haiti.” 

More than 130 people attend- 
ed a fundraising brainstorming 
session held by JHU Haiti Aid on 
Tuesday. 


this is really important and the 
rest of the international commu- 


nity has followed.” 


For Simon, who also has fam- 
ily members in Haiti, seeing the 
world rallying to supply aid has 
provided some joy in an other- 


wise bleak situation. 
“Tl've been 


overwhelmed 
with happiness about that be- 
cause I didn’t expect that much 
aid. I think everybody is doing 


the meet. 


Suspect shot by 


police outside 
of Union 
Memorial 


SHOOTING, From Pace A1 
resistant, tried to pull out a knife 
and lunged at the officers. 

“The officers tazed him once. 
The suspect did not go down, 
they then shot him in the leg. He 
still did not go down, and then 
they had to taze him a second 
time before he was taken into 
custody,” Guglielmi said. 

The man has been transported 
to the Shock Trauma Center at 
the University of Maryland and 
is in stable but serious condition. 

The police declined to comment 
on the condition of the female that 
he assaulted or the suspect's rela- 
tionship to the patient. They also 
declined to give his name. 

The shooting took place at the 
top of the steps of a picnic area at 
the front entrance of Union Memo- 
rial. No police were hurt or killed. 

A Hopkins student who lives 
on the 200 block of East University 
Parkway heard the shooting, but 
requested to remain anonymous. 

“We heard a gunshot, heard 
screaming, went up to our win- 
dow, looked out, and there was 
a guy who had been clearly shot. 
The police helicopters were al- 
ready there, lighting him up. He 
was on the ground and there 
were a lot of people standing 
around,” the student said. 


COURTESY OF REGINE LAFOREST-SHARIF 
Even before the earthquake, Haiti was the poorest country in the Western Hemisphere. 


From KUHLMAN, Pace A1 
and Kuhlman were teammates, 
he was president of Fiji and 
served on the Inter-Fraternity 
Council (IFC). 

“No one knows what time he 
left or how drunk he was or why 
he decided to leave,” Kittredge 
said. 

He emphasized the fact that 
Kuhlman was widely respected 
and liked by both the Hopkins 
community and his other friends 
from outside school. 

Greek Life Coordinator Rob 


to them and I saw the poverty 
they had so I figured this is a 
good idea,” said Garrett Gomez, 
a sophomore who gave money at 


“Most of us have so much 
more than the people of Haiti, 
and in light of the recent tragedy, 
we all can do our best to help. It 
really wasn’t much of a decision 
whether to try to help, rather 
how could we help,” George Ken- 


University graduate killed 
in car accident 


“I think we all agree that it 
was incredibly successful,” said 
Nicholas Brady, vice president 
of the Black Student Union and 
a leader of JHU Haiti Aid. “We 
knew a lot of people were going 
to come but not that many. It was 
crazy. The line was like a club, it 
was all the way out the door of 
Levering.” 

The students leading the 
group hope that it can remain 
active and involved in helping 
Haiti rebuild over a lengthy pe- 
riod of time. They plan to hold 
their initial kick-off fundraiser 
on Feb. 20. 

At the start of the planning 
session, JHU Haiti Aid organizer 
Michael Rogers addressed the 
crowd. “At students at one of the 
best educational, medical and re- 
search institutions in the world, 
we have both the ability and a 
deep responsibility to speak out, 
act, and above all, to not be in- 
different to what we can plainly 
seexti 
He added that the goal of JHU 
Haiti Aid was to “facilitate cam- 
pus wide cooperation. We want 
to create a network of students 
and student groups to stand in 
solidarity with the people of soli- 
darity.” 

For members of the Hopkins 
community like Laforest-Shar- 
if who have been directly af- 
fected by the earthquake, such 
solidarity has made a real dif- 
ference. 

“J just want to thank the stu- 
dents and the community for 
all the attention they are giving 
Haiti and all the prayers and sup- 
port, financially and emotionally 
as well,” she said. 


‘other as well as current members 
of the organization. 

“He was a very quiet leader 
with a dry sense of humor... al- 
ways coming up with clever one- 
liners,” Turning said. “I always 
enjoyed my interactions with 
him.” 

Like Kittredge, Turning said 
that Kuhlman was held in high 
esteem by his peers. 

Ted Heron, a current masters 
student at Hopkins and Kuhl- 
man’s former roommate, agreed 
with these sentiments. 


Turning spoke “He was 
highly of Kuhl- always fun to 
man’s _leader- be around,” 
ship abilities He was a great leader Heron - said. 
cent sa Kuhl and a great friend to ee ieee 
man’s time as grea 
president of everyone who knew and _ great 
Fiji fraternity. . friend to ev- 
Turning also him on canine. eryone— who 
praised him as knew him on 
a member of campus.” 
the IFC. —TED HERON, FORMER ~~ He~— and 
a geet ROOMMATE OF JOSH’ Kit'ted se 


ally improved 
the Fiji chap- 
ter here. They 
had really 
struggled with 
membership and discipline be- 
fore him,” Turning said. 


He also added that Kuhl- - 


man built up the traditional 
Islander program held by the 
fraternity. 

The event attempts to bring 


back Fiji alumni so they can re- 


connect and socialize with each 


Kuhlman’s 
funeral and 
said they were 
glad to be able 
to support his family and other 
friends. 

“It just really helped, seeing 
his family and friends and shar- 
ing our thoughts,” Heron said. 

“It was definitely good to see 
all the people that came out to 
support his family,” Kittredge 
said. 
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COURTESY OF REGINE LAFOREST-SHARIF 


Members of the Hopkins community have been involved with aid work in Haiti for some time, and are continuing this work now. 


University-affiliates involved in relief efforts 


HOPKINS HAITI, From Pace A1 

International Medical Corps 
(IMC) in upfront medical is- 
sues. In addition to the cen- 
ter, professor Jean Ford, from 
the Hopkins School of Public 
Health, is also currently in Hai- 
ti working on the ground with 
Project Medishare to provide 
medical relief. 

“Relief is hopefully going in 
this week in cooperating with 
the [Hopkins] Go team from the 
Hopkins School of Medicine,” 
university spokesperson Dennis 
O’Shea said. 

“They will be providing short 
term care, but also are very in- 
terested in building long term 
public health infrastructure in 
Haiti.” 

The Hopkins Go team, from 
the Office of Critical Event Pre- 
paredness and Response (CE- 
PAR), is a team that has been 
on standby to respond not 
only to this disaster but other 
disasters as well. According 
to O’Shea, the Go team was to 
collaborate with the Center for 
Refugee Disaster and Response 
in their trip to Haiti this week. 
Apart from the Go: team, the 
Hopkins Nursing Faculty and 
Childrens’ Center Faculty are 
all interested in long-term ef- 
forts. 

Another organization, JH- 
Piego, has also made an effort 
to assist Haiti. JHPiego, an affil- 
iate of Hopkins, has worked 35 
years on improving the health 
of women and children around 
the world in developing coun- 
tries, particularly with a focus 


_ on maternal and child health- 


care. 

“Since inception we’ve worked 
in about 150 countries around the 
world,” Director for Global Pro- 
grams in JHPiego, Ron Magarick, 
said. 

“We've been in Haiti now for 
15 years with a specific focus 
of working to improve mater- 
nal health in Haiti, specifically 
relating to improving the care 
for pregnant women and new- 
borns.” 

JHPiego has also helped 
train over 1,200 Haitian physi- 
cians and midwives over the 
last 15 years in Haiti, according 
to Magarick. JHPiego has had 
an office in Haiti for 15 years 
and currently operates with a 
staff of six physicians, nurses 
and midwives who are work- 
ing on various maternal and 
child and health programs in 
Haiti. 

JHPiego had additionally 
sent a three-person response 
team last Wednesday, where 
they have worked with the 
Haitian Ministry of Health 
to ensure that maternity care 
services were up and running 
for pregnant women and their 
newborns. 

“In this regard we’ve worked 
with United Nations Popula- 
tion Fund (UNFPA) to make 
sure that women who deliver 
have clean supplies and that 
the deliveries are being carried 
out under sanitary conditions,” 
Magarick said. 

“Our role in Haiti, like in 


Indonesia, will be in the days 


ahead to strengthen human re- 
sources to make sure maternal 
healthcare services are up and 
running by people who have 
adequate equipment and sup- 


plies to provide services. We're 
also looking to work with the 
National Midwifery School in 
helping to re-establish mid- 
wifery training and continuing 
to strengthen the maternal and 
child health services at both 
the National Hospital and po- 
tentially at peripheral hospitals 
that were damaged as a result of 
the earthquake.” 

In the past, JHPiego has 
played a role in aid for Indo- 
nesia, having helped to re-es- 
tablish and equip 20 midwife 
practices and strengthen two 
midwifery schools in Indone- 
sia after the 2004 Indian Ocean 
tsunami, as well as the obstet- 
rical unit of a provincial hospi- 
tal. 

Apart from acute aid, fund- 
raising efforts have also been 
initiated by Hopkins organiza- 
tions, such as the Johns Hopkins 
School of Nursing. 

“We are in the short term do- 
ing some serious fundraising, 
because that is what is needed 
right now,” Assistant Profes- 
sor and pediatric nurse prac- 
titioner Beth Sloand said. “We 
chose [several] charities and 
we are going to be doing some 
very targeted fundraising as a 
school.” 

According to Sloand, the 
School of Nursing already had a 
legacy in Haiti, having worked 
on an adolescent girls’ health 
program as well as family health 
clinics, prenatal health care and 
health education. However, in 
this acute phase of the earth- 
quake, these programs have 
been on hold and will be until 
the Haitian partners are able to 
move on with regular program- 
ming. 

“There is a need for a long- 
term plan and long-term sup- 
port,” Sloand said. 

“There’s a lot of interest 
right now but there’s going to 
be continuing need, so I’m hop- 
ing that everyone hangs in for+ 
the long haul and that we can 
figure out as a global communi- 
ty how best to help Haiti move 
forward.” 

The organizations are strug- 
gling to define and assist in the 
healthcare issues in Haiti. 

“The health challenges in 
Haiti have always been there,” 
Sloand said. ‘ra! 

“The life expectancy is the 
lowest in the western hemi- 
sphere, and infant mortal- 
ity the highest. Children die of 
very preventable diseases and 
things that could be treated if 
they were identified early — for 
instance, pneumonia is one of 
the big killers of children un- 
der five. 

These things are not com- 
plicated to identify and treat, 
but in Haiti, with the weak- 
ened structures, poor commu- 
nication, and poor [means of] 
traveling, it makes it more dif- 
ficult for children to reach their 
fifth birthday.” 

Underlying all this, accord- 
ing to Sloand, is malnutrition, 


which often weakens children, 


making them vulnerable to 
diseases. The Haitian health 
foundation has been,a leading 
organization in trying to tackle 
these problems. According to 
her, the current earthquake has 
also placed a burden on the al- 
ready strained system, with in- 


creasing numbers of wounded 
and homeless people both in 
Port-Au-Prince and the outlying 
areas. 

The challenges facing Haiti 
also require planning by many of 
these organizations. 

“One of the most important 
aspects of the response to a hu- 
manitarian emergency is that it 
be well coordinated,” Associ- 
ate Professor in the School of 
Public Health William Moss 
said. 

“Hopkins should be _ pre- 
pared to respond to requests 
from the government of Haiti 
and their lead partners in the 
provision of medical and pub- 
lic health expertise. Isolated 
attempts to provide assistance, 
outside of a coordinated effort, 
may be misguided, however 
well-intentioned.” 

According to Moss, the public 
health problems facing Haiti fall 
broadly into three categories. The 
first is management of injuries as 
a consequence of trauma from 
the earthquake, including com- 
plications such as wound infec- 
tions. 

The second is outbreaks of 
infectious diseases because of 
Haiti’s destroyed infrastructure. 
The problem may be exacerbated 
by Haiti’s lack of clean water and 
proper sanitation, issues which 
could lead to outbreaks of diar- 
rheal diseases. 

The third is increased mor- 
tality from illnesses that were 
present prior to the earthquake, 
but which cannot be addressed 
because of Haiti's destroyed 
health care system. HIV-infected 
persons or persons with chronic 
diseases such as diabetes are at 
increased risk of complications 
because of the reduced availabil- 
ity of care. 

The solutions to these prob- 
lems, according to Moss, require 
mid- and long-term planning 
as well as attention to the acute 
problems. 

“We worked with the World 
Health Organization to develop 
a Manual for the Health Care of 
Children in Humanitarian Emer- 
gencies that targets health care 
workers without specific exper- 
tise in pediatrics and provides 
simple algorithms for the care of 
children in emergencies,” Moss 
said. 

“This manual was translated 
into French earlier this month 
and has been made available in 
Haiti through the World Health 
Organization and is available on 
their website. This may be a use- 
ful resource for persons caring 
for children in Haiti.” 

While the current situation 
requires acute attention, steps 
towards long-term solutions will 
be needed in the coming recov- 
ery period. 

“A lot of the things we do are 
research based or in an advisory 
capacity, so we are not necessari- 
ly providing direct aid. We're not 
necessarily trying to put people 
on the ground to treat injured,” 
Parsons said. 

“Over the long term there 
may be needs for determining 
what kind of long-term health 
problems will arise and how best 
to utilize funds for rebuilding. 
[Those are] the kind of things our 
faculty do, [and] that'll be deter- 
mined over the coming weeks 
and months.” : 
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The N-L interviews new EBDI president Chris Shea 


By PETER SICHER 


News and | eatures Editor 


a > 

The East Baltimore Devel- 
opment Initiative (EBDI) was 
created in 2002 to Oversee the 


revitalization of 88 acres in the 


neighborhood that contains the 
Hopkins Medical € ampus. EBD] 


aims to revitalize the neighbor 
hood, create a new biotechnolo 
gy park and has alread, opened 
anew school in the community 


But development has 
O protests from community 


members who are angry at t 


also 
led t 
eine 
torced out of their homes, mank 
of whom see EBDI as the enemy, 
not as an ally 

With all EBDI has done and 
has to deal with leading the orga- 
nization is not an easy job just 
ask former president Jack Shan- 
non, who stepped down in May 

Christopher Shea, the former 
chief real estate officer for the or- 
ganization, was officially named 
president of EBDI in December 
The News-Letter recently talked 
with Shea about the progress of 
the development and how he is 
working to make sure that dis- 
placed residents are brought 

back to the community. 

News-Letter (N-L): How far 
along is the redev elopment proj- 
ect? 

Christopher Shea (CS): I think 
from the beginning we've been 
responsible and realistic in not 
setting a hard and fast timeline. 
You can't do it in projects like 
this on scale. Anyone who tells 
you “Oh, this is a 10 year project” 
is lying to you because there’s 
no basis for saying that. We can 
have an aspiration that says “If I 
can build one building after the 
next, it takes two years to de- 
sign and occupy a building and 
I can just go through this and in 
ten years I'll be done.” That’s not 
how developments work... 

When the economy is great, 
we're building life sciences 
buildings, private life sciences 
buildings and housing. When 
the economy is tanked we're 
building non-market things, like 

yesterday’s announcement of the 
Department of Health and Men- 
tal Hygiene. We're bringing the 
public health labs here and we’re 


stale pelemnute 


building the student 


buildings 


N-L: What 
sion tor what is being called 
New i ast Side? 

CS: What this is really about 
is building a new community 

what's important is that that 
community be 


is the eventual vi 


economically 
and socially diverse and that it 
provides a strong stable environ- 
ment tor middle class families 
who probably for the most part 
have a working relationship with 
Johns Hopkins University, with 
Kennedy Krieger Institute, soon 
with the Department of Health 
and Mental Hygiene [It’s im- 
portant] that this become a com- 
munity of choice. When someone 
has choices “T can live any- 
where but I want to live in East 
Baltimore” — that’s when I know 
I’ve been successful 
\-L: Have you worked to 
make sure former residents can 
return to the community? 

CS: That’s the definition of an 
economically diverse communi- 
ty. I'd say we've been totally suc- 
cessful in that regard. We built so 
far 215 units of deeply subsidized 
rental housing for the low-in- 
come residents that were already 
here. We have guaranteed that 
each and every resident of this 
community that wants to stay in 
this community, whether they’re 
a renter or a home owner, can in 
an affordable way remain in this 
community ... 

Of the 215 units of rental hous- 
ing we created, we held those off 
the market for 90 days in order 
to insure that East Baltimore 
residents who wanted to rent 
one of those units had first take 
on it. Forty-five percent of the oc- 
cupancy of those units are relo- 
cated residents that were in East 
Baltimore. Same thing on the 
for-sale component. Any for-sale 
unit, we hold it off the market for 
90 days, we make it available to a 
relocated home owner, we work 
with the homeowner to target 
their relocation benefit as well 

as other resources so they can 
essentially trade their old house 
for a new house without any ad- 
ditional increase in mortgage . . . 


We’ve had a small number of 


e 


housing 


The 


COURTESY OF EBDI 


New EBDI President Chris Shea with East Baltimore resident Johnnny Coleman 


those do that. We’ve started off 
with about six. 


N-L: What are your thoughts 
on the closure of the Save Mid- 
dle East Action Committee 
(SMEAC)? 

CS: I think that there always 
has to be an organized voice 
in the community and SMEAC 
provided in that in a very, very 
constructive way for many years. 
They dissolved in some respects 
for their own leadership reasons 
but I’d also like to think that — 
and I’m not asserting this is nec- 
essarily the case — but I'd like to 
think that because we have kept 
our promise to people about their 
ability to relocate to this commu- 
nity, because we kept that prom- 
ise and we are at the very end of 
the relocation program, that a 
major part of SMEAC’s mission is 
achieved... 

I think SMEAC had a very 
significant role in ensuring that 
EBDI and its partners paid the 
kind of attention that we did pay 
to residents and their needs. 


N-L: Some long-term residents 
feel distrust or resentment to- 
wards Hopkins. Has that made 
it difficult to communicate with 
the community at times? 

CS: I have a 15-member board. 
Two members are appointed by 


RecycleMania! 


January 25th- March27th 


Johns Hopkins. That leaves 13 
members appointed by others 
not affiliated with Hopkins, in- 
cluding two members who are 
from the community. So there are 
a lot of constituencies here. I rec- 
ognize that there may have been 
a history of mistrust. I recognize 


in some respects that’s easy to | 


look up the hill and say “It’s their 
fault.” [But] the leaders of Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institution, the 
leaders of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity ... have a genuine personal 


and institutional commitment to | 


this neighborhood 


N-L: Has that helped make 
residents more open-minded to- 
wards Hopkins? 

CS: I think that there are a lot 
of residents in this community 
who are now and have been very 
open minded about the relation 


with Hopkins. I think that ev- | 


eryone in this community has 
benefited from the quality of care 
they receive in the health clinic at 
Hopkins. They will always rec- 
ognize that... 

It may well be that there are 
some instances of —I don’t know 
what you say, some things blow 
up now and then in every rela- 
tionship. I think there are often 
folks who are more vocal than 
others. But I think that by and 
large the community has recog- 
nized the commitment that Johns 
Hopkins Medical in particular 
has been able to provide just 


Environmental group 
finds toxins in city walter 


From WATER, Pace Al 
developmental abnormalities, 
while many trihalomethanes are 
known carcinogens 

According to the EWG, total 
haloacetic acids had exceeded 
legal limits in four tests between 
2004 and 2007, and trihalometh- 
anes exceeded once. In addition, 
eleven other chemicals were 
found to exceed health guide- 
lines, though not the legal limits. 

Kurt Kocher, Public Informa- 
tion Supervisor for the Office 
of Media 
in the Baltimore Department 
of Public Works, forcefully de- 
fended the quality of the city’s 


water. 


in Communications 


“We meet and exceed all these 
[EPA] requirements. The Envi- 
ronment Working Group is talk- 
. The wa- 
ter produced here in Baltimore 
is fine to drink, beyond fine. It’s 


ing about other issues . . 


among some of the best in the 
country,” Kocher said. 

Kocher pointed to a study in 
Men’s Health magazine which 
studied water quality in major 
cities between 1995 and 2005. 
Based on a smaller set of chemi- 
cals than in the EWG study and 
EPA violations over that period, 
Baltimore was ranked sixth best 
and one of only 11 cities to earn 
an A rating. 

“The fluctuations between 
various studies raises ques- 
tions for me about how accurate 
EWG’s methods are. We see dras- 
tic swings in the position of cities 
[in rankings] and the water qual- 
ity probably hasn’t changed that 
much,” he said. 

Kocher also criticized com- 
parisons between cities based 
on the EWG report, due to wide 


| variations in data collected for 


the report. 

“The average number of tests 
in the sample is only 420 sam- 
ples, while we have thousands of 
samples in this study. Some utili- 
ties in the study also have very 
incomplete data..A’ number of 
utilities in the. EWG, report,only 
have data for the last year avail- 
able,” he said. 

Originally, the EWG statistics 
incorrectly indicated that water 


| in Baltimore had elevated levels 


through their health care servic- | 


esalone... 


I think that people’s fears | 


about being displaced [will] go 
away because we have been able 
to keep our promises with re- 
spect to relocation. I think a lot of 
that mistrust and animosity will 
go away. Is it away today? Maybe 


not. But I think we have a strong | 


foundation for that to go away 
because there really is common 
cause among the residents of this 
community and the Hopkins in- 
stitutions for building a strong 
stable neighborhood here. 


Visit www.jhunewsletter.com for 
the full interview. 


of nitrite, lead and arsenic. The 
bureau reviewed its statistics and 
convinced the EWG to revise its 
data. 

“We knew the arsenic levels 
reported by the EWG were far 
too high, because all of our stud- 
ies have come back with arsenic 
below the detection limit,” Ralph 
Cullison, Chief of Environmen- 
tal Services in the Department of 
| Public Works in Baltimore City, 

said. 
| “When we saw the nitrite lev- 
| els, we didn’t understand where 
that information came from. 
When we took a look at the data 
| they [EWG] had been sent, we 

found their staff had incorrectly 
| listed nitrate levels under ni- 


trite,” Cullison said 

In the case of lead, Cullison 
noted that high levels of lead 
come pro- 
by the Water 
and Wastewater but from pipes 


do not from water 


duced 3ureau of 
installed in customer’s facilities 
which are still made out of lead. 
While the city can mitigate leech- 
ing of lead by running water in 
these pipes and adjusting pH, it 
is unable to force customers to re- 
place piping. 

Cullison also explained that 
the sources of pollutants in the 
water supply are largely pro- 
duced by residues from clean- 
ing chemicals mixing with oth- 
in water after it 
leaves plants or from agricultural 
run-off. 


er substances 


[he city treats water to 
manage these downstream pol- 
lutants, but they may face tempo- 
rary spikes. 

Going forward, the city plans 
to improve treatment facilities 
in the face of demand growing 
through 2050 and increasingly 
stringent standards promulgated 
by the EPA. Currently, Baltimore 
City relies primarily on three 
reservoirs — Loch Raven, Lib- 
erty and Prettyboy — but in the 
future will have to rely on the 
Susquehanna River, which is a 
more polluted water source. 

In order to meet projected de- 
mand and standards, the city is 
installing a new water treatment 
facility. 

“To ensure we can meet tight- 
er regulations, we are designing 
a plant that will be state of the art. 
[t will implement more pre-treat- 
ment and will use membrane fil- 
tration along with polished filters 
of granular, activated carbon to 
pull those pollutants that are of 
concern,” Cullison said. 

Kocher emphasize that Balti- 
more takes concerns about water 
quality seriously. 

“They [EWG] mean well. You 
expect them to raise these con- 
cerns, because they’re an advocacy 
group. You hope they would be 


...More,accurate when they do pres- 


ent findings, though,” Kocher said. 

When students heard that 
there were worries over the safe- 
ty of Baltimore’s water they ex- 
pressed concern. 

“| drink the water so I’m wor- 
ried about it. I hope that Balti- 
more has the capability of de- 
tecting something like that and 
would publish it,” junior Kirsten 
Dockney said. 

In the EWG sample, the av- 
erage city had four chemicals 
which exceeded health guide- 
lines, and 0.5 which exceeded 
legal limits at some point during 
the study. 

In the case of the Baltimore 
City Bureau of Water and Waste- 
water, the data is sent to the 
Maryland Department of the 
Environment. The bureau is gov- 
erned by the Safe Drinking Wa- 
ter Act, promulgated by the EPA 
and state laws. 


Brandon Stuart featured in music video 


From STUART, Pace A1 
choreographing a piece 
for Lazerbitch’s song 
“Coquette” one week- 
end in June. 

“T remember I put 
together a much longer 
piece than they want- 
ed,” he admitted. “So I 
had to shorten it.” 

He had also initial- 
ly choreographed his 
dance to be performed 
specifically in one 
place, and had to alter it 
to move around more. 

“It was really cool 
to be part of something 
professional, having all 
the cameras and lights 
out on the streets,” he 
said. 

“People kept com- 
ing up, asking what we 
were doing . . . wanting 
to be in the video.” 

Another thing he learned dur- 
ing the night he worked with 
Lazerbitch was that when film- 
ing a music video, it is necessary 
to perform the same moves re- 
peatedly. 

“I got there a couple hours ear- 
ly to teach the dancers and then 
[had to] keep doing the same 
moves over and over, because 
you have to catch it all on cam- 
era,” he explained. 

Although this was his first 
professional music video, Stuart 


abs 


COURTESY OF BRANDON STUART 


Stuart has also contributed to the Hopkins dance scene by establishing a Hip Hop Show. 


has observed and participated in 
the Baltimore dance scene since 
coming to Hopkins and found 
links to the dance scene in his 
native Detroit. 

“Baltimore is very supportive 
... and very proud of its danc- 
ing, and that’s like Detroit,” he 
said. 

He also observed that some 
of the styles he first saw in Bal- 
timore have been appearing in 
Detroit, although he has not seen 
a similar shift of Detroit styles to 
Baltimore. 

Stuart was also pleased with 


the success of the Hip Hop Show. 
Although he does not think 
participation has grown much 
from last year to this year, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was 
actually a good size. 

“With eight to ten acts in a 
dance show, you have about 
an hour, which is perfect,” he 
said. “People can come, check 
it out and still have time to 
study.” 

While he loves singing and 
acting, Stuart describes dance as 
his original and biggest passion. 

“Dancing is my life,” he said. 
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ne HOPKINS _ Transfer high-rate balances to a JHFCU Debt Consolidation Loan! 
PEDERAT CREDIT UNTO Go to jhfcu.org, visit a branch or call 410-534-4500 to apply. 


_—_—— v7 PRS 
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HOMEWOOD BRANCH ‘Restrictions apply. Contact a Member Service Representative, 
Charles Commons, 4 E. 33rd St. Current JHFCU loans do not qualify. 


CONTEST 


Love Books? 
Have a great book collection? 
Then enter the 2010 Betty and Edgar Sweren Book Collecting Contest! 


Eligibility: All undergraduate/graduate students enrolled in a degree program 
at Johns Hopkins University 

Guidelines and entry form: Call 410-516-8992 or visit http://library.jhu.edu/friends 

Deadline: Friday, February 12, 2010 


Prizes: 


$1,000 First Place 
$500 Second Place 
$250 Honorable Mention 


e (Charles Street Market 


est or Not? 
Breakfast! 


Tz very Monday ~ DP riday 
from 8am ~ 1Oam 


Bring in this coupon for 


| 

| 20% off your next 

| I ae 
,  Hotor Not breakfast! | STREET, 


quality. variety. convenience. 


Valid only at Charles Street Market. One coupon per customer. : 2 
eano be ONES with al Bie offers. EXBISS 2/4/10. 
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Arizona bill seeks 
to allow college 
faculty to carry 

concealed guns on 
campus 


In Arizona, Republican State 
Senator Jack Harper recently in- 
troduced a bill that would allow 
faculty members at Arizona’s col- 
leges to carry firearms on cam- 
pus if they have permits to carry 
concealed weapons. Last year he 
introduced a successful bill that 
allowed people to store guns in 
locked car trunks on college cam- 


puses. 


District appeals 
court allows denial 
of Christian school 

course credits 


The U.S. Court of Appeals 
recently upheld a District Court 
decision supporting the admis- 
sions policy of the University of 
California of denying the valid- 
ity of certain courses taken at a 
Christian high school. 

The Association of Christian 
Schools International expressed 
the opinion that the policy dis- 
criminates against those who 
took biology, history, English, 
government and world religion 
classes at Calvary Chapel Chris- 
tian School. 


Yale University 
called “subversive” 
on Iranian 
watchlist 


Officials at Yale University 
expressed mystification with the 
University’s inclusion on a list of 
60 subversive organizations that 


College News in Brief 


are blacklisted by the government 
of Iran. The list also includes orga- 
nizations such as the Persian-lan- 
guage Voice of America, the BBC’s 
Persian service and Washington- 
based think tanks. Yale is the only 
university on the list compiled by 
the Iranian government. 


Recent report is 
critical of California 
governor's college 

funding plan 


On Tuesday the California 
Legislative Analyst’s Office re- 
leased a critical report of Gov- 
ernor Arnold Schwarzenegger's 
proposal to require the state to 
spend more on its universities 
than its prisons. The nonpartisan 
office suggested that the propos- 
al by rejected. To pass, Schwar- 
zenegger’s proposal needs to be 
approved by both legislators and 
voters. The University of Cali- 
fornia was critical of the report’s 
suggestion that universities raise 
fees to offset losses in financial 
support from the state. 


Institute of 
Education awards 
colleges for Int’ 
Education 


The Institute of International 
Education recently announced 
the winners of its Andrew 
Heiskell Awards for Innovation 
in International Education. 

The Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology won for internationaliz- 
ing their campus, The California 
Institute of Technology and the 
Ecole Polytechnique in Paris won 
for international-exchange part- 
nerships. 

Angelo State University in 
Texas and Washington and Jeffer- 
son College in Pennsylvania won 
for their study abroad programs 
and the College of Lake County 
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in Illinois won for a study abroad 
program at a two year college 
This was the ninth time these 
awards have been given 


Community 
College changes 
art policy in 
ceramics class 


In Texas, a campus of the 
Dallas County Community 
College District, Eastfield Col- 
lege, retreated from its posi- 
tion that students in noncredit 
ceramics classes barred 
from making certain types of 
pieces. 

A 69 year old student wanted 
to make a ceramic cross but was 


were 


not allowed to by an instructor | 


who wanted students to be more 
creative. Eastfield College backed 
down when threatened by a law- 
suit from the Liberty Legal Insti- 


tute, a group that promotes reli- 


gious freedom. 


— College Briefs by Peter Sicher 


No charges filed 
yet in the “samurai 
sword killing” 


According to the State’s At- 
torney Office, there has been no 
movement on the case involving 
Hopkins senior John Pontolillo 
stabbing and killing of an in- 
truder with a samurai sword in 
October. 

“Our prosecutors will look at 


| the facts in the police file and au- 


LIVE PERFORMANCES FROM 
A CAPPELLA & DANCE GROUPS 


BUNGEE RUN, AIRBRUSH 


topsy report and then the state’s 
attorney will also look at it. It’s 
her decision whether the case is 
ruled justified or not, but that has 
not happened yet,” Joseph Svi- 
atko, a spokesperson for the At- 
torney’s Office said. 

“The autopsy report is com- 


TATTOOS, PHOTO KEYCHAINS, 


COTTON CANDY 


ALL FREE. SEE YOU THERE! 


EATURES 


Student Marine 
killed at college 
party in Northeast 
Baltimore 


_Iwenty year old marine Darius 
Ray was stabbed last Saturday dur- 
ing a college party he attended at a 
house in Northeast Baltimore. Ray 
and an unidentified male 
both stabbed by an uninvited male. 

Ray was pronounced 


were 


dead 


at 5 a.m. on Saturday and the 
condition of the second male is 
unknown. Police have not dis- 
closed what college the students 
throwing the party attended. 
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COURTESY OF RONSARLCOM 
| The Senator Theatre is located on York Road in Towson. 


City Briefs 


Police investigate 
rape reported in 
Reservoir Hill 


Baltimore Police are investi- 
gating the claims from a woman 
in Reservoir Hill that she was 
raped Sunday morning 

rhe crime appears to be relat- 
ed to a string of previous rapes 
that have taken place from May 
2008 to Nov. 2009. 

[he woman was sleeping in 
her apartment in the 2400 block 
of Callow Avenue when she was 
awakened at 7 by a man 
standing above her. Allegedly he 
cOV- 


a.m. 


forcefully 
ered her mouth 
and assaulted 
her. 

However, po- 
lice are having 
difficulty finding 
DNA evidence, 
and the woman 
does not recall 
what her attack- 
er looked like. 
An investigation 
is still ongoing. 
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Two options for 

the future of the 

Senator Theatre 
considered 


Senator Theatre 


will now either continue as a full- 


Baltimore’s 


time movie theatre or become a 
performing arts center and home 
to Towson University’s radio sta- 
tion WTMD radio 

James Cusack, the owner of 
the Charles Theatre proposed to 
preserve the Senator as a full- 
time movie theater. The second 
proposal, submitted by Towson 
University, would make the Sen- 
ator into a performing arts area 
and radio station for the univer- 


sity. 

The review committee has 
nixed plans to build condomini- 
ums around the theater and 


plans to turn the Senator into an 
wide-range entertainment facil- 
ity. 

~ A final decision on the Senator 
could be made as early as March. 


—City Briefs by Sarah Tan 
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The backyard of the samurai sword incident 


plete but the State’s Attorney’s 
Office has not yet received a copy 
of it.” 

The autopsy report was the 
last piece of evidence prosecu- 
tors needed to begin the case, 


although the office did not pre-” 


dict a date for when he would be 
charged, or when or even if Pon- 
tolillo will be tried. 


FRIDAY NIGHT FAIR 
JANUARY 29*" RECREATION CENT 


JHU researchers 
awarded $8 million 
for HIV research 


A team at the Hopkins School 
of Medicine was awarded $8 mil- 
lion by the National Institute of 
Mental Health to develop ways to 
rid the body of HIV. 

It has been found that anti- 
retroviral therapy often leaves 
residual latent forms of the vi- 
rus in a person’s central nervous 
system, and this research will be 
focusing on how to get these re- 
sidual viruses out. 

In addition to the central ner- 
‘vous system, the research team 
will also look at whether it is 
possible to rid tissue of residual 
virus as well. 


ILLUSIONIST CRAIG KARGES @10: 


OVER 100 STUDENT 
ORGANIZATIONS IN ATTENDANCE 


Professor wins 
math prize for 
research in 
geometry 


On Jan. 14, William Minicozzi 
Il was awarded the Oswald Ve- 
blen prize in Geometry. 

He shared the award with 
co-author Tobias Colding from 
MIT for a number of papers 
written on a new _ structure 
theory for embedded minimal 
surfaces. 

The Veblen prize is awarded 
every three years in recognition 

“ of notable’ research’ in geometry’ 
or topology. 


—Hopkins Briefs by Sarah Tan 
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Iggie’s, @ pizzaria in Mount Vernon, shines bright on the Calvert St. Mount Vernon 


= "ATR ivr. pet 
RTESY OF SARA JOHANNA SANTOS 


block in which it resides. The restaurant |s accessible by the JHMI shuttle. 


lgoie's: must love dogs, BYOB 
and pizza in Mount Vernon 


f you like deep-dish, 

chewy, New York-style piz- 

za, then Iggie’s is not the 

place for you. Instead, it’s a 

haven for those of us who 
pray to a different kind of de- 
ity — the one that preaches thin, 
crunchy, slightly burnt pizza- 
ambrosia. 

Located in Mount Vernon, 
Iggie’s is the life of an entire 
block on Calvert St. The twin- 
kling Christmas lights shine all 
year round, welcoming you into 
a bustling and cozy room. You 
place your order, find a seat and 
then wait for the booming pizza 
man to bark out your name. 

The atmosphere is decidedly 
fun and very casual. While I 
wouldn’t walk in wearing my pa- 
jamas, a relaxed pair of jeans and 
a nice shirt will more than do the 
trick. 

There are two 
large tables that 
allow you to sit 
around with 
group of friends, 
along with an as- 
sortment of eclectic 
citizens from Mt. 
Vernon. To the back and to the sides 
of the common table are smaller 
seatings for two to four people. 

Around the room, you will 
find yourself faced with bizarre 
but charming portraits of grey- 
hounds in very formal attire. It 
comes as no surprise, then, that 
Iggie’s is dog friendly. The own- 
ers proudly display a picture of 
their dogs by the cash register 
and the wall montage of four- 
legged friends of Iggie’s, includ- 
ing one grumpy looking cat, add 
to the coziness of the place. The 
floors are made of stone and kept 
impeccably clean, so there is ab- 
solutely no trace of dog smell. 

The menu offers a mix of 
salads, soup, pasta and pizzas, 
though the latter is clearly the 
focus. While they do have the 
usual fare, when you go here 
make sure to make the adventur- 
ous choice — it seems to always 
pay off in deliciously surprising 
ways. 

The Iggie’s salad, non-vegetar- 
ian, has the best warm dressing 
I've ever had. The goat cheese 
and mushrooms were sparse, but 
the pancetta dressing made the 
baby spinach come to life. 

The leek and chickpea soup is 
a tasty and light appetizer. While 
it felt a bit too watery and oily at 
times, the seasoning more than 
made up for it. 

The traditional pizzas, mar- 
gherita, pulito, and _salsiccia, 
leave a bit to be desired. 

The thin pizza style of Iggie’s 
does not match well with the 
more sparsely covered standard 
offerings. They seem to be on the 
menu as placeholders for those 
who don’t want to take a chance 
on the more creative selections. 

However, if you will just step 
out of the proverbial toppings 
box, you will find what is per- 
haps the most satisfying collec- 
tion of pizza offerings in Balti- 
more. The Alice is the safest for 
beginning pizza adventurers. 
The tomato and spinach offer 
a tasty and juicy combination, 
pairing very well with the pesto. 

If you are looking for the best 
vegetable friendly fare in Mt. 

Vernon, the verdura fresca will 
send you to balsamic heaven. 
The spinach, peppers and zuc-. 
chinis, sprinkled with mozza- 
‘rella, fit the thin crust crunch to 
perfection. é 
For the especially adventur- 
ous, Iggie’s offers a Pizza of the 
Month. For January, visitors 
could have their “Pistachio!” 
"creation. Made with red onions, 
mozzarella, parmesan and, of 
course, pistachios, this combina- 
tion initially seems as appeal- 
ing as pineapples or anchovies 
would be on pizza. Yet, much like 
its uncommon topping buddies, 


Guest Dining 
Column 


pistachios add a nice texture and 
a surprisingly compatible taste 
to the crust. While saltier than 
usual, the strangeness did not 
overcome the delicious crunch 
and tanginess of this pizza. 

For dessert, a scoop of pitango 
gelato, of Fells Point fame, will 
tide you over nicely, though it’s 
not exactly shareable unless you 
have very peckish friends. The 
pignola cookies were way too 
chewy and not nutty enough for 
my taste, but disappeared quick- 
ly enough in the hands of my 
dining buddy. 

Iggie’s is 


completely _ self- 


service, so make sure you clean | 


up after yourself. While they 
don’t take tips, every month they 
send the contents of the dona- 
tions jar to a different charity. 
They are also BYOB, with wine 
glasses available, 
so if you're crav- 
ing some Indian 
Pale Ale with your 
pizza, make sure to 
get it beforehand. 
While the food 
is more expensive 


than a burrito, it | 


will not cost you more than $20 
— especially if you share a 14- 
inch pizza with a friend. 

To get there, take the JHMI 
shuttle and get off at the Pea- 
body stop. Walk an easy and safe 
three blocks — if you pass Center 
Stage, you're going the right way 
—and the lights will beckon you. 

Iggie’s becomes decently cra- 
zy on the weekend, so unless you 
want to wait, visit them on any 
weekday besides Monday, when 
they are closed. 

Outside seating is available 
during the warmer months. 

Whether you're taking your 
floor buddies, your date or even 
a four-legged best friend, Iggie’s 
fits the bill for all occasions. 
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Puppy style: a do 


here’s a Jim Beam 
commercial I love to 
watch. It opens with 
a shot of two women 
who are 
on the grass, maybe in a park 


somewhere, when they are ap- 


proached by a puppy. They coo 
and play with the puppy and, 
for a moment, forget about work, 
boys and the English language. 
Enter a man. He conveniently 


| claims the puppy as his own. 


The women glance at the puppy 
— his face scrunched cutely be- 


| tween their fingers — and then 


at the man. They glance back 
at the puppy. Then they glance 


| back at the man. The women 


have no control over the trans- 


| ference that occurs. 


They fail to reinforce the frag- 
ile barrier that has been erected 
between identities in their mind 
and they allow the puppy, to 
take a hammer to it, shattering 
the glass line between puppy 
and owner. They are drunk on 
puppy love and, barring bestiali- 
ty, yearn for an outlet. Lucky guy. 

The commercial continues 
with similar situations (man 
has puppy, woman meets pup- 
py, puppy is thrown from the 
bedroom) until the charitable, 
selfless men are revealed to 
be renting the puppies from 
a lemonade stand-esque lean- 
to somewhere else in the park. 


| Drink Jim Beam. Or something 


like that. 

I don’t really understand the 
commercial, but that’s beside the 
point. 

The point is this: Women, we 
couldn’t find a map to your hoo- 
ha but we found the next best 
thing — a tour guide. His name 
is Puppy. 

Women often assume that 
men want to figure them out, and 
they tend to 


lounging | 
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we men have known the best 
route for years, but for whatever 
reason, we have failed to fully 
utilize it. 

So I bought a puppy. 

Well, I guess saying that I 
“bought” the puppy isn’t entirely 
true — she was bought for me. 
She was my Christmas present 
and she is awesome. 

Overall, she’s a great roomy. 
She is always happy to see me, 
regardless of how her day or 
mine has been, and she never 
fails to treat me with enthusi- 
asm. 

Hell, the fact that she never 
says a word more than excuses 
her for taking a dump on my 
shoes. 

I hadn’t even considered the 
phenomenon 


expect us to 
decipher their 
code without 
so much as 
tossing us a 


We couldn't 


map to your hoo-ha 
but we found the next 


that would be 
“college girl 
meets puppy.” 

That partic- 


ular revelation 


finda 


Cracker Jack ; came during 
box from best thing — a tour Maggie’s (the 
which we can euide. Histiaimene puppy) first 
rustle up a walk around 
decoder ring Pu campus. 

(there is no PPY We had 


such decoder 
ring — I checked). 

Women are wrong, however. 
Men don’t want to understand 
women. 

That could take years. Men, 
generally, would just like to 
know the shortest route to the 
spot where a woman's legs meet 
(Hint: it’s not a straight line). 

What the good people at Jim 
Beam have highlighted is that 


made it maybe 
100 steps — a seemingly simple 
progression made far more gru- 
eling with a puppy lunging at 
your nuts the whole time — be- 
fore a gaggle of girls ran over 
and asked to pet the pup. I don’t 
give a shit, lady, ask the puppy. 
So the girls bent to Maggie’s 
level and, apparently, cut off cir- 
culation to some portion of their 
brains in the process. 


Is a pick-up artist's best friend 


They began to speak in syl- 
lables and treat the dog as 
though it were human and un- 
derstands questions, 
ignorant of the 
fact that, were 
the puppy hu- 


man, she still 
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ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 
quests to come see the puppy 
and, by correlation, to come see 
me. 

An act that usually seemed 
so brazen and 
unacceptable — 
that girl just in- 
vited herself to 


would only be 1 4% S i my house! Totes 
a baby and her * : wants my junk! 
responses no | ¥S t) — was cam- 
less _ incoher- SS i | ouflaged and 
ent. The girls ae ke ; given a pass by 
would fire Rin the puppy. My 
susetions up 5 rh araee dog, sie child, 
at me between roug me 
giggles. out ern om ort great power. 
“What's her Now, as I 


name? What kind is she? Where 
do you live? Can I come over? 
How big will she get?” 

I didn’t really think much 
about my responses as I had 
been asked the same things, 
more or less, a hundred times. 

Eventually, they thanked 
me for letting them pet the 
puppy (Jesus Christ, there goes 
my day!) and, as they walked 
away, continued to stare over 
their shoulders at my spotted 
ball of mischief who now sat, 
bow-legged, licking her butt 
hole. 

Oh, the joy they bring. When 
Maggie finally decided that she 
was Satisfied with her work (or 
bored with the taste), she shot off 
between my legs. 

As I wrestled her to the 
ground, I reflected on and came 
to appreciate the gravity of my 
encounter. 

Those girls’ questions, seem- 
ingly so innocent, had been re- 


write this article, she is de- 
stroying a sock while it is still 
on my foot. I am fairly sure I’m 
bleeding, but after all she has 
done for me, I guess I will let 
it slide. 

She’ll occasionally pause to 
stare up at me with her one blue 
and one grey eye. She swats at 
my foot with a playfulness that 
only small animals and tipsy 
freshmen can manage, while 
rolling around in my blanket, 
happy to simply be. 

It is hard not to love such 
a creature. Sure, she’s rough 
around the edges — she loves the 
taste of cat s--t — but her short- 
comings are all forgiven in the 
face of undeniable and inexpli- 
cable joy. 

I am not sure that I would 
sleep with someone who owns a 
puppy, but I can understand the 
misplaced emotion. 

So fellas, who wants to rent a 


puppy? 


here was an article on 

the blog This Record- 

ing about a year ago 

called “Your Body is 

a Wonderland.” The 
author, Molly Lambert, explains 
her dislike of quote tattoos, but 
she also briefly addresses facial 
piercings. 

Lambert explains that while 
she does not have any piercings 
anywhere, she once considered 
getting a nose piercing because 


COURTESY OF CELEBUZZ.COM 
Chloe Sevigny in a Proenza Schoeler jump- 


suit with a stylish but awkward cut. 


Slightly weird can be slightly superior? “Awkward fashion” 


()tf-beat fashion can be compared to modern art with originality 


she was starting to find her face 
boring. 

The highlight of the article is 
when she ruminates, “Some peo- 
ple look great with a nose ring, 
but they are usually people who 
are already beautiful to begin 
with.” 

The nose ring serves to point 
out ‘look, I can put s--t on my 
face and it just underscores that 
I would look perfect without 
it’ Like when pretty girls wear 


changed my social life for the 
past ten years from what it would 


have been. 


IS | 


Awkwardness is something 
that’s a little off and a little dif- 
ferent, but it’s not always a bad 
thing, either. 

What is or isn’t awkward 
changes between place and time. 
Most people would have con- 
sidered leggings awkward eight’ 
years ago, butnow... 

Socially, the concept of what 


ugly clothes stylistically is 
and they seem or isn’t awk 
even prettier.” ward changes 
This last often. 
bit was hy- When 
perlinked something — 
— and here I leggings, to 
laughed out use the previ- 
loud — to the ous example 
ease: Amanda Jean Boyle — is no tow 


of Google Im- 
ages for Chloe 
Sevigny. 

Chloe Sevi- 
gny is the queen of what could 
easily and simply be termed 
awkward dressing. Mary Kate 
Olsen would probably be the 
princess. . 

It struck me recently that awk- 
wardness is a concept that we 
are taught. A long time ago my 
friends and I would eat lunch 
in silence and then start chitter- 
ing only after we were done, and 
then we were many words a min- 
ute. 
One day someone said, “Why 
do we never talk when we're 
actually eating? It’s so weird, 
it’s so awkward.” I'd never con- 
sidered silence awkward before 
then, and that moment definitely 


| 


The Brick Runway 


more and more 
people — will 
wear it. In the 
world of fashion, though, awk- 
ward often rules. 

One famously awkward and 
iconic fashion frock is the floral 
armor from Balenciaga Spring 
2008. These colorful dresses had 
drastically belled skirts and en- 
larged shoulders that stood out 
from the body. Jennifer Connelly, 
the face of Balenciaga at the time, 
wore a few versions of the dress 
to different outings, displaying 
how contorted and odd the dress 


_made a body look. 


A more recent example: A big 
hit from Fall 2009 were Miuccia 
Prada’s thigh-high waders from 
the Prada collection. 

On the runway they accom- 


Jennifer Connelly wore Balenciaga’s awkwardly stiff 
2008 to emphasize how strange it made a body look, and made the dress a hit. 


panied, in one look, super short, 
high-waisted shorts and a long 
knitted cardigan, the ends of 
which peeked out of the bottom 
of the shorts. Imagine the reac- 
tions this outfit would receive 
strolling down the street some 
autumn day. 

But it’s not just the clothing in 
the world of fashion that's awk- 
ward; it’s the people, too. 

Just a quick list of models 


~ who have gained popularity 


because of their slightly weird 
look: Karen Elson (nicknamed 
“Le Freak” in 1997 for her red 


hair, porcelain skin and shaved 


eyebrows), Gemma Ward, Ieke- 


COURTESY OF NYMAG.COM 
armor dress multiple times in 


liene Stange (both her slim face 
and colorful personal style 
fit under the awkward label), 
Hanne Gaby Odiele and Sasha 
Pivovarova. 

If there were a parallel to 
awkward dressing in the world 
of fine art, it would definitely be 
modern art. The fact that people 
love modern art displays per- 
fectly the attraction to awkward 
dressing. It’s something more 
than prettiness — it’s originality, 
and it garners stares and shakes 
the viewer a bit. 

Think a little harder, This isn’t 
just a nice landscape with grass 
and flowers. 
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Youre Welcome? 


“You didn’t have to reach out 
like you did, but you did, but you 
did, and we thank you.” 

— The Johns Hopkins 

University year-end video 


If you don’t get the refer- 
ence, head over to YouTube and 
search for “JHU we thank you.” 
To give fair warning, it’s three 
minutes and 29 seconds of your 
life that you will never get back. 

Nor would you want to! 
The video encapsulates every- 
thing that is Hopkins so genu- 
inely and aptly that one would 
wonder whether the produc- 
tion was staged or rather a 
spontaneous and unrehearsed 
expression of our sincere grat- 
itude toward our donors and 
patrons. Haven’t you walked 
through one of the new engi- 
neering labs and seen the lab 
techs faacne with their PIs? 
Or seen students proclaiming 
our collective magnificence in 
song from the roof of an aca- 
demic building? How about a 
trip to the observatory where 

ou can apparently see the 

arth through a telescope? 
Who knew you could teleport 
to the moon from the Bloom- 
berg building? 

e first time The News- 
Letter became aware of the 
video’s unfortunate existence 
was over winter break. It was 
a harrowing experience and 
one we will not recover from 
readily. From the moment 
President Ron Daniels paus- 
es to decide how to sign his 
name in a “thank you’ 
to the beginning of his con- 
templative tap on the desk, to 
the Beek into the rhythmical 
apocalypse that is the Johns 

opkins rendition of Isaac 
Hayes 1968 classic “I Thank 
You,” to his climactic signing 
that doubles as an endorse- 
ment of the video, we could 
not tear our eyes away from 
the screen. Though we tried 
desperately to do so. 


card,. 


The video, meant as a sin- 
cere thank you for donors and 
families, came off as a mock- 
ing and altogether embar- 
rassing message on behalf of 
Hopkins students and faculty. 
Ironically this is not the worst 
video released by Hopkins in 
the past four years. Seniors 
may remember the “Jump” 
commercial airing in our al- 
lotted slot during the 2007 La- 
crosse playoffs. For everyone 
else: Passion! It’s what we do! 

(http://www.jhu.edu/passion) 

Look, we know that Hopkins 
will not fool anyone by trying 
to be hip or cool, and we might 
as well embrace the stigma of 
awkwardness with which we 
have been saddled (justifiably, 
if the video is any indication 
of our student body). But we 
didn’t come here looking to be 
cool — at this point our street 
cred is on the level of Lance 
Bass anyway — we came to get 
the best education opportunity 
afforded us and to say we went 
toa pee ious university like 
Hopkins. So we care about the 
reputation of our school, be- 
cause we're going to carry it 
with us wherever we go from 
here. Just as we will continue 
to be the face of the University 
for the countless people we 
meet in our lives, so too does 
the University act as a repre- 
sentation of us. And we do not 
want to be represented by this 
particular video. We have a re- 
sponsibility to each other, and 
right now, at least in this par- 
ticular regard, we are severely 
disappointed. 

In all seriousness, we are 
thankful. We're proud of our 
University and we're grate- 
ful of the support we receive 
from a variety of sources. We 
are thankful. But we really 
think this was the wrong way 
of showing it. A card probably 
would have sufficed — and 
perhaps a pen for the bigger 
donors. 


Check Your Pipes 


There should be no confu- 
sion over the quality of the 
water we drink every day. 
With a recent study exposing 
illegally high levels of toxins 
in Balmore water, this is an 
opportune time to reconsider 
exactly what city residents are 
having piped into their homes 
and aa is responsible for en- 
suring the safety of our drink- 


ing water. 

The study by the Environ- 
mental Working Group (EWG) 
found that the levels of certain 
toxins were higher than what 
regulations allow. 

City officials were vague in 
their defense of the water, say- 
ing that the EWG was talking 
about “other issues” with the 
water beyond what the De- 
partment of Public Works can 
currently regulate. 

However, they seem to be 
spending more time attacking 
the EWG than explaining how 
they could have found such 
high levels of toxins. True, 
the EWG did not help their 
case by erroneously reporting 
high ods of lead and arse- 
nic. However, the city did not 
indicate how they were going 
to limit the levels of haloce- 
tic acids and trihalomethane, 
forms of which have been 
found to cause birth defects 


secs 


and cancer. And a study with 
results that the The New York 
Times eventually published 
strikes us as more reliable 
than a survey by Men’s Health 
Magazine, which ranks Balti- 
more’s water as sixth best in 
the country. 

Although the exact extent 
of chemicals in our water may 
be unclear, what ultimately 
stands out to The News-Letter 
is that both sides agree the 
chemicals are there. 

Even if the water quality 
meets the guidelines set by 
the Environmental Protection 
Agency, city officials admit- 
ted that our water is runnin 
through agricultural run-off, 
picking up contaminants that 
they cannot always counter- 
act. And all of the best efforts 
of the Department of Public 
Works, including the planned 
state-of-the-art purification 
facility, go to waste if we are 
drinking water that runs 
through lead pipes. 

City officials should pres- 
sure landlords and homeown- 
ers to replace lead pipes. Pass- 
ing legislation and creating 


financial incentives for the 


pipe replacement should help 
to eliminate the confusion as 
to exactly what we are drink- 
ing. 


Anne Faber 
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By NEIL ALBSTEIN 


n Jan. 19, 2010, approxi- 

mately one year after 

Barack Obama took of- 

fice, Scott Brown (R) of 

Massachusetts was elect- 
ed to the United States Senate, replac- 
ing the late liberal lion Ted Kennedy. 
The outcome of the election shocked 
the political establishment. Brown is 
the first Republican elected to the Sen- 
ate by the normally liberal state of Mas- 
sachusetts since 1972. Brown’s election 
gives the Republican Party the 41 seats 
it needs to successfully filibuster Demo- 
cratic Party efforts at legislation. This is 
a gleeful moment for Republicans, who 
generally feel that the size of the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress has stifled 
their ability to be heard. 

Obama and his allies in Congress 
clearly misunderstood their mandate 
for change. They aggressively tried to 
push through major changes affect- 
ing the lives of every American. Their 
version of “healthcare reform” appears 
to the average citizen to be more like a 
new welfare program, rather than a re- 
form of a system few on either side of— 
the aisle would argue to be sound. With 
Senate Republicans lined up uniform- 


ly against the measure, and the support 
of only a single token Republican in the 
House of Representatives, the Democrats 
decided to ignore the opposition’s criti- 
cism and push the plan through anyway, 
despite polls reflecting that popular opin- 
ion had shifted against them. Had Ken- 
nedy not passed away, they likely would 
have succeeded. Unfortunately for them, 
Kennedy is dead, and, after the appropri- 
ate interval under Massachusetts state 
law, a special election was held to deter- 
mine his replacement. The Democrats ar- 
rogantly assumed that the Massachusetts 
seat was theirs automatically; after all, 


Neil Albstein is a senior political science ma- 


jor from New York, N.Y. 


By CUONG NGYUEN 


he devastating earthquake 
that hit Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
has dealt casualties in the 
hundreds of thousands. Haiti 
only has a handful of hospi- 
tals and many of them have collapsed. 
Right now, there are over 10,000 inter- 
national relief workers and American 
soldiers conducting rescue missions and 
relief activities on the small Caribbean 
state trying to create a sense of order 
from this absolute tragedy. 
It gives me great joy to see how quick- 
ly Americans mobilized to assist in the 
relief efforts to this grief-stricken coun- 
try. Nonetheless, we continue to concern 
ourselves about the present condition of 
Haiti and have yet to ask what will hap- 
pen in the future. What is the next step 
for the small Caribbean nation? I believe 
that the major role the United States is 
currently playing in the Haitian relief ef- 
- forts will eventually evolve into another 
~ attempt by the United States of “nation- 

building,” and this is the last thing that 
: both countries need. 

How can we be so sure the United 
States may become involved in nation- 
building? 

Look at it from this perspective. There 

- are tens of thousands of international 
' relief workers and American soldiers 
' in the country. A few weeks from now, 


By LOGAN QUINN 


o be completely upfront, 
I don’t understand the re- 
cent fall of the most beloved 
sports figure of our genera- 
tion. Prior to the events of 
Thanksgiving night, 2009, when Elin 
Nordegren went after Tiger Woods 
with his 9-iron, we were living in a 
quasi-prelapsarian, Edenic garden, 
where our idols were aloof, but per- 
sonable; unattached, but engaged. 
Switching to polytheism: they were 
titans, gods among men. Now, the 
world seems dark and cold. I feel like 
I’ve been ripped from James Cameron’s 
utopian Pandora and returned to our 
more familiar and far more depress- 
ing concrete jungle. Ironically, the 
fall of Tiger Woods is actually more 
fantastical than was Cameron’s newly 
crowned king of all movies. 
- While we may not have expected this 
from Tiger, maybe we should have. All 
<A 


Logan Quinn is a senior public health and po- 
litical science major from Honolulu, HI. He 
is the opinions editor for The News-Letter. 
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OPINIONS 


The Meaning of the Massachusetts Election 


Massachusetts had passed an individual 
insurance mandate of its own. Yet, Scott 
Brown prevailed. 

Obama faces a whole new political 
ballgame. Brown and the Republicans 
now have the ability to stall nearly any 
bill they oppose unanimously in the Sen- 
ate. If healthcare reform does pass, it will 
likely look very different from the plans 
passed separately by the House and Sen- 
ate. The Democrats had invested nearly 
all of their political capital in their efforts, 
and it cost them their unbreakable grip 
on the government. Independent voters 
are fed up, and look like they will desert 
Obama and company even faster than 

they jumped on his bandwagon less than 
| two years ago. Brown's seat is not the last 
' the Democrats will lose in 2010. There is, 


Haiti and the 


the dead will long be buried, the injured 
will receive some form of treatment 
(be it minimal), and the whole issue of 
food and water distribution will hope- 
fully be improved and sorted out. Soon 
after that, about 3 million Haitians will 
be left standing over the rubble of their 
destroyed homes and begin to wonder, 
“What's next?” 

As you may be aware, Haiti’s politi- 
cal system has failed. The outright cor- 
ruption that prevails across the nation 
is staggering. The government is filled 
with incompetent and dishonest politi- 
cians who manage the wheelings and 
dealings of a broken system. As far as 
the Haitian people are concerned, the 
local and national governments have no 
standing whatsoever. As a jaded Haitian 
said it on NPR a week ago, “We need 
aid, but don’t give it to the government 
because we'll never see it.” This is abso- 
lutely true. 

Because of this, there are already 
talks about making Haiti a United Na- 
tions “protectorate.” This means that the 
U.N. would take all governing responsi- 
bilities for the country until the Haitians 
assemble a competent authority that can 
efficiently maintain order and stability 
in the country. And we're not talking 
about just for a months either. This could 
take years. The United States will obvi- 
ously be the force and monetary pro- 
vider behind the protectorate, due to its 
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moderate their positions and adapt a 
more fiscally conservative platform, 
they might well find that Brown will 
help them break Republican filibus- 
ters. 

However, there is little reason 
to believe that this group of Demo- | 
crats will take advantage of Brown’s 
moderate views. Doing so might 
alienate their liberal bases, which 
have expressed displeasure with 
the somewhat-moderated health- 
care reform proposals that came so 
close to implementation. The Re- 
publicans, however, are in dire need | 
of a new direction. The Democrats 
took control largely on the basis of 
public frustration with the previous | 
Republican administration and the 
Congresses that supported it. 
| If Brown or someone like him 

becomes the new face of the party 

(instead of, say Sarah Palin, whose | 

status of Republican vice-presiden- 

tial nominee may well have scared 
__ the last batch of independents away | 
| from the McCain ticket in 2008), the 

Republicans have the potential to 

take back many of the lost seats in 


i} 


however, good news for Obama. He still 
has time to win back the people. It will 
not be easy, and it will require an over- 
haul of his policies to reflect the mood of 
moderation. To do so, he must make an 
ally of Scott Brown. 

Brown is not the average Republican 
senator. His social views run from mod- 
erate to liberal. His fiscal views, however, 
are decidedly conservative. When Mas- 
sachusetts established its insurance man- 
date, he cast a vote in its favor. However, 
he opposes the current House and Sen- 
ate plans, on the basis that they are fis- 
cally unsound. These are not the views of 
many Southern or Western Republicans. 
If he lived in one of those areas, Brown 
might well have ended up a member of 
the Democratic Party. If the Democrats 


U.S. Response 


close vicinity to Haiti, among other driv- 
ing factors. If this does happen, which it 
probably will, America will be in for the 
long haul. 

This is a mistake for both countries for 
several reasons. First of all, there were 
over 45,000 Americans already in Haiti 
when the earthquake struck. To mag- 
nify these numbers, that’s one Ameri- 
can for every 200 Haitians, and most 
of the Americans already on the island 
were doing humanitarian work. Why 
are these numbers important? Despite 
American humanitarian involvement 
for the past 50 years, Haiti still remained 
a poor, unsuccessful, downtrodden na- 
tion. Secondly, the major part of the in- 
effectiveness of American humanitarian 
work is due to the pride Haitians have 
of themselves. Though they might be 
poor, they do not enjoy listening to for- 
eigners, especially those who attempt to 
change their way of life. I believe these 
issues will haunt us in the near future. 
The United States and the rest of the in- 
ternational community have high expec- 
tations for fixing and developing Haiti 
to something better than it was before, 
while the Haitians will at some point be 
threatened by American intervention 
and deny help from us. 

Thus, the United States is put into a 
predicament. In order for Haiti to rea- 
sonably manage itself, it must change. 
But if we try to force change upon them, 


Go on, Be a Tiger! 


too often, we venerate athletes without 
any real justification. All too often they 
fall short of our misconceived and al- 
together impossible expectations. Pete 
Rose, Mark McGwire, Michael Jordan, 
Brett Favre — all people worshipped 
during their prime, all fallen heroes. 
But Tiger was different. We admired 
“Charlie Hustle” for his fearless ap- 
proach to the game. We were in awe of 
Mark for the summer of 72. In Michael, 
we saw the unyielding competitor and 
unfailing dedication to greatness. In 
Brett, someone who (to borrow from 
John Madden and Joe Buck, and much to 
the chagrin of my friends) “just had a lot 
of fun out there;” a child who played be- 
cause he loved the game. But again, Ti- 
ger was different. We didn’t just root for 
Tiger, we loved him. When he won his 
first major we celebrated, when he lost 
his father we cried, when he finished the 
U.S. Open in an 18-hole playoff on one 
leg, we were proud. He is perhaps the 
greatest athlete of the last 20 years. He 
was truly larger than life. And with all 
figures larger than life, they have larger 
than life flaws. 
Still, | don’t care. Woods has become 


the ultimate American villain, someone 
who would cheat on his supermodel 
wife on repeated occasions with mul- 
tiple women. A failed father, a failed 
husband, a fallen idol. That’s how he is 
depicted. So Tiger failed to live up to our 
outrageous expectations. I may be jaded, 
but I’m honestly not surprised. And it’s 
ok. 

A small digression: I am a naturally 
trusting person — when it comes to 
friendships. I trust people early and 
easily. My trust, once lost, is quickly 
regained. I’m a guy. But when it comes 
to women, I’m not so good. We don’t 
need to delve into the past, but even 
disregarding any personal experienc- 
es, society isn’t exactly making it easy 
to believe in monogamous relation- 
ships. Hollywood constantly churns 
out stories of cheating husbands and 
adulterous wives. The Ashley Madi- 
son Agency (AshleyMadison.com) is an 
agency for married individuals look- 
ing for an affair and boasts a client list 
of over 5 million “happily” married 
Americans. CVS sells over the counter 
DNA tests. I don’t think I have a single 
friend who hasn't cheated on his or her 
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Cuong Nguyen is a junior philosophy major 


Congress. Based on Obama’s falling 
approval rating, they might well be 
able to unseat him after a single term | 
(history, however, suggests that this is 
not likely). Even if Obama wins a second | 
term, a moderate Republican party could | 
be in position to take back the White | 
House in 2016. | 
Brown's election is a triumph for the | 
Republican Party, and a slap in the face to | 
the Democratic Party. However, the real | 
winners are moderate voters. Brown’s | 
vote is of the utmost importance to both | 
parties, and, therefore, will position him | 
to have a disproportionate influence on 
legislation. As of now, that means more 
power for the Republicans. If they choose | 
to embrace Brown and the type of voters | 
excited by his election, it could mean the 
rebirth and revitalizion of a party that was | 
all but destroyed less than two years ago. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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we willbe accused of placing our values 
over theirs, potentially destroying their 
culture. This dilemma is not a new one. 
Poor countries around the world have 
accused Westerners of destroying their 
cultures during times of international 
support in economic and social develop- 
ment. It is a recipe for disaster for both 
America’s image and Haitian stability. 

If President Obama were smart, he 
would announce to the world that the | 
United States will do its best to help Haiti 
for a term of three years and then leave, 
governmentally-speaking. Of course, 
non-governmental organizations have 
every right to stay and help out the Hai- 
tian people. They have been there for 
the past few decades; why stop now? 
Three years provides for plenty of time 
to rebuild Haitian infrastructure. For 
example, the United States can give the 
Haitians decent and accessible drinking 
water, reliable power, cement plants to 
convert rubble into new concrete blocks, 
and more. 

There are many good things that the 
United States can do for the people of 
Haiti. In the end though, we have no ob- 
ligations to attempt some sort of “nation- 
building” project there. 

The country still belongs to the Hai- 
tians. 


from San Diego, Calif. 


significant other in one relationship or 
another. We’re inundated with sex on 
television and on the internet, and to 
top it all off our generation treats sex 
as first base. And no, I don’t know what 
this means for second and third base, 
but I do know it is easier to hit a single 
in 2010 than it was to hit a home run 
in 1990. 

My point in showing this is that we 
are a deeply deceptive and highly hypo- 
critical society. We condemn Tiger’s in- 
discretions while secretly, and perhaps 
not so secretly, engaging in illicit ac- 
tions of our own. Tiger Woods cheated 
on his wife. It’s despicable. But it’s not 
our business, and it shouldn’t affect our 


All 


With the exception of editort- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Bank Woes 
and Windfall 
Taxes 


By OMAR QURESHI 


anks behaved in a risky way, 

they teetered on the edge of 

collapse. The government felt 

compelled to act, and with 

the public purse it bailed out 
these excessively risky banks. Mean- 
while, the economy crumbled, and mil- 
lions of Americans were (are) left jobless. 
We have all heard it and it seems to only 
get more frustrating with time. 

It seems that the real trouble is that it is 
hard to believe that the government is go- 
ing to recuperate our precious tax dollars 
or that bankers will have learned a lesson. 
A great way to begin accounting for these 
problems is by imposing a windfall tax of 


| about 60-80 percent on bankers’ bonuses 


for just one year. The Financial Times es- 
timates that this will bring in about $30 
billion. The government must engage this 
windfall tax because it is an excellent idea 
from a variety of perspectives. 

Swelling public anger is an enormous 
and very legitimate problem that needs to 
be addressed, for several reasons. 

Firstly, if the government does not 
take action soon, people will begin to 
lose faith in economic institutions such 
as the Federal Reserve and the Treasury 
because they believe these institutions to 
be working in the interest of Wall Street 
rather than the general public. In order 


| to account for this anger, some constitu- 


encies are pushing for decreased inde- 


| pendence for the Fed as well as a power 


switch in the Department of Treasury. If 
actualized, either scenario could end up 
being disastrous for the continuity of co- 
gent economic policies. The government 
must not let dissatisfaction reach this 
level. 

Similarly, anger will lead to bad leg- 
islation. Categorically taxing high in- 
comes earned in normal competitive 
markets or heavy taxes on inheritance 
seem to be the most popular in the pres- 
ent environment. These types of rash 
policy decisions materialize when the 
government appears unresponsive and 
unable to account for a bailout taken 
from the’ public purse. This could breed 
unstable economic intervention based 
on anger and emotion, rather than long- 
term economic well being. 

Gaining back $30 billion from the 
firms that took money from the public 
purse to stay alive is the best way to as- 
suage the anger that exists. As a result, 
the government will gain increased po- 
litical capital while also avoiding ruin- 
ous populist policies. 

Of course, the most prudent issue to 
address is whether or not these windfall 
taxes are sound economic policy. Gener- 
ally, bonuses are taken from windfall, or 
unexpected, profits. The money spent on 
bonuses does not go to funding business 
or increasing customer satisfaction. It is 
merely a reward for good performance. 
Thus, one should not assume that this 
type of windfall taxation will create an 
overwhelming burden on the efficacy of 
companies or the stock value. 

This makes sense because it recuper- 
ates public money and still leaves bonus- 
es in tact as an incentive to create success- 
ful employees. Profit is not at risk here. 

Some conservatives insist that bankers 
will become frustrated to the point of leav- 
ing their positions. These critics of a wind- 
fall tax on bankers’ bonuses assert that 
sucha brain drain will ruin the competitive 
edge of banks. This criticism is misplaced. 

It is difficult to envision a situation in 
which a banker would leave his position 
after a one year long windfall tax on bo- 
nuses. Even if these taxes were enough to 
catalyze a banker to leave, where would 
he go? Certainly not another firm in the 
United States, as this windfall tax would 
apply to all investment banks the govern- 
ment bailed out or helped finance. Dis- 
gruntled bankers could not go to Europe 
as European states have already adopted 
this windfall tax. In fact, the only place 
a banker could go would be Hong Kong 
or Japan, and it seems rather unlikely 
that a yearlong windfall tax would cause 

someone to endure such a radical shock in 
terms of geography and culture. 

For those people fearing that these 
bankers will endure unlivable condi- 
tions, rest assured that heavy taxation 
on bonuses is unlikely to cause a radical 
decrease in the quality of life of bankers. 
The average salary for Goldman Sachs is 
above $650,000. 

$30 billion is a tremendous amount of 


perception of him as the greatest golfer 
of all-time. Our ideal perceptions of an 
athletes are simply incompatible with 
the athletes’ true selves. 


I'm still a fan of Tiger Woods. And of 


money by any account. The money could 
be used to provide a onetime $5,000 job 
hiring tax for a total of 6 million jobs. As- 
suming, as one observer for the Financial 
Times did, that 90 percent of these jobs 


Pete Rose. And Michael and Mark. And | would have been created anyways, that 


perhaps most damningly, of Brett Favre. 
Do I agree with their decisions off the 


would still be 600,000 jobs — by all ac- 
counts worth it for a few disgruntled em- 


court/field/course? No, but then again | ployees on Wall Street. 


I don’t care. Now if I was married to a 
super-athlete like say Maria Sharapova, 


then it would be a different story. 


Omar Qureshi is a sophomore economics and 
international studies major from Monett, Mo. 
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a Flip cup tournament 


comes to Kisling’s 
Tavern today. Page B2. 
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COURTESY OF LAKEOFTHEOZARKS- 
REALESTATE.COM 


A POLAR 
PLONE 
rOR, 
CH MAT 


The Chesapeake Bay is a frigid 
36 degrees in January, but for the 
14th year in a row thousands of 
Marylanders are heading to the 
beach. Warmed by the spirit of giv- 
ing and an abundance of adrena- 
line, generous thrill-seekers will 
take a dip in the Chesapeake this 
Saturday to raise money for the 
Maryland Special Olympics. 

Teams have already raised 


over $1.5 million for the 10,000 | 


children and adults with disabili- 
ties who benefit from the Mary- 
land Special Olympic Program. 


There will be two plunging ses- | 
sions — one at 1 p.m. and anoth- | 


er at 3 p.m.. A “plunge” can be a 
quick dip of the toes or a full body 
submersion depending on the ex- 
perience and guts of the partici- 


pant. The organizers discourage | 
first-time participants from fully | 


submerging. A safety team moni- 
tors the event in case of an emer- 
gency, and there are heated chang- 
ing tents for a post-plunge thaw. 
Interested participants must 
raise at least $50 to participate. 
The $50 donation includes the 
plunge, a sweatshirt and lunch 
provided by the Greene Turtle. 


Teams or individuals who raise | 
more money are eligible for perks | 
ranging from parking passes toa | 


seven-day Caribbean cruise. 
Those not eager to jump in 


freezing water can enjoy live mu- | 


sic, vendors, lottery drawings, 
the Polar Bear Plunge Pageant, 
carnival games and more as part 


of Plungapalooza. Costumes are | 


encouraged for the festivities. 

The event starts at 8 a.m. at 
Sandy Point State Park in Annap- 
olis. Registration material can be 
found at www.plungemd.com. 

It’s free to watch from the cozy 
heated festival tent, hat on and 
beer in hand. 

—Stephanie Mezyk 


All right kiddies, get your 
Knives, forks and lobster bibs out. 
It’s Restaurant Week. For those of 
you who are still getting “in-the- 
know” (yes, freshies and D-level 
seniors, | mean you), Restaurant 
Week is a bi-annual event in Bal- 
timore when some of Baltimore’s 
finest and not-so-finest restau- 
rants offer three-course meals for 
$35.10. 

And yes, this is a big whoop. 
Food is the most important part 
of life and if you aren’t eating 
good food, then your life sucks. 
It’s why the French are so haugh- 
ty and the Germans are so angry. 

Here's a best-of list that com- 
bines a bit of good food, good 
atmosphere and Baltimore musts 
to help you take full advantage of 
Restaurant Week. 

Starting with the musts, Sa- 
batino’s is by no means the best 
Italian food you'll get in Balti- 
more. It is, however, tradition, 
and they have a killer house sal- 
ad dressing. The disadvantage, 

| however, is their stale menu. 
Sabatino’s is a hallmark of Little 
Italy and should be enjoyed at a 
time when you aren’t paying the 
soul of your firstborn for medio- 
| cre Italian. 

Tio Pepe’s is the same deal, 
| except in Spanish. It is one of 
the last legendary Baltimore 
restaurants, so if you're feeling 
adventurous for something just 
| Okay, make your way down to 
E. Franklin Street and give ita 
go. 

Now, the best Italian restau- 
rant isn’t even in Little Italy. Nes- 
tled right on Charles Street, justa 
few blocks south of Penn Station 
lies Sammy’s Trattoria. 

What makes Sammy’s great is 


Compiled by Ming Wen 


KeSha: Blah Blah Blah 
Justice ft. Uffie: The Party 


The Noisettes: Count of Monte 
Christo 


Claire Hux: Symbol 
Lady GaGa: Monster 
Jason Derulo - Watcha Say 


Ida Maria: | like You So Much 
Better When You're Naked 


TH 


its prices. You get quality food 
for less than, say, Sabatino’s. The 
wine menu is extensive, if not 
a little over-priced, but most of 
you are underage anyway. Plus, 
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KEND Jan. 28 - Jan. 31 


, Kestaurant Week means cheap eats 


delightful appetizers, delicious 


entrees and decadent desserts. 
Treat it, however, like a minefield. 
While most of the menu is very 
tasty, there are bits and pieces that 


the Helmand. Owned by Hamid 
Karzai’s brother, Qayum Karzai, 
this restaurant should be the | 
ambassador for Afghani food. 
I am utterly convinced that if 
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FILE PHOTO 
The Helmand is a popular destination during Restaurant Week or any night out. 
Sammy’s is close to a shuttle 
stop, so there is no need to find 
that “friend” with a car or split 
a cab. 

One of the farthest restaurants 
from Hopkins is known for its 
“fun French.” Petit Louis has some 


could spell a pretty disappointing 
experience. Luckily, the standard- 
ized menu for Restaurant Week 
seems to avoid the pitfalls of the 
normal menu. 

If French and far aren’t your 
thing, I would heartily suggest 


everyone ate a little Helmand | 
cookery, we would vote to stop | 
the war in Afghanistan and | 
start importing Afghani chefs. | 
Combinations of sweet and | 
tangy, tangy and spicy, spicy | 
and sweet, titilate the tongue | 
and leave you satisfied. Almost | 
directly on the corner of Madi- 
son and Charles, the Helmand | 
is conveniently located near a 
shuttle stop. 
Finally, my personal all-time | 
favorite restaurant in Baltimore 
(not including crab houses), 
Tapas Teatro makes mastication 
miracles come true. Karzai owns 


Charm City 
this place too, so naturally it ex- | Flip Cup 
ceeds expectations. From its light 


starters, like the roasted beets | 
and creme fraiche to its deli- 
cious chicken croquettes, Tapas 


COURTESY OF CHARMCITYFLIPCUPCOMY 


Time to take your flip cup 
game out of the frat basement and 
Teatro offers everything you | into the major leagues. Charm 
could want, given that you aren't | City Flip Cup aims a spotlight on 
picky and you do enjoy Spanish | the classic drinking game during 
cuisine. And since its tapas (small | a six-week season ending with 
portions) you can sample as much | playoff play. 
as you want and not have to settle | There are two leagues for your 
for just beef, chicken or fish. drinking pleasure se one based 

What makes this place best | in Canton at Kisling’s Tavern and 
of all is its location next to The | the other at Mother’s of Federal 
Charles Theatre. So go ahead | Hill. Teams of six compete once a 
and impress your girlfriend or | week, with the best teams of each 
boyfriend and take them to din- | league advancing on to the play- 
ner at Tapas followed by a nice | offs. If you love to play flip cup, 
indie movie. | but have an exam the next day, 

Now, if I haven’t yet tempted | the league allows substitution of 
your taste buds, put down the | water for beer. 
fork, stop eating that nasty mi- | _—‘ Those drinking have no mini- 
crowaved concoction and get | mum fill requirement in an effort 
your behind to one of these res- | to focus on “the flip.” Competi- 
taurants. tion is on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day nights. Each week teams 
compete in about three matches 
of seven games each depending 
on the number of team present. 
The team that wins four out of 
seven games wins the match. 


— Michael Serrante 


Spice Up Your Flip 
Cup Game 


Beach House: Apple Orchard 
Lyaz: Replay 


Muse: Uprising 
Keepaway: Yellow Wings 
PS. | Love You: Facelove 
Jay Electronica: Exhibit C 
Sade: Soldier of Love 
Hot Chip: Take It In 
Zee Avi: Just You and Me 


Washed Out: You'll See It (Small 
Black Remix) 


A-Trak: Loonies to Blow 
These New Puritans: Orion 
Joanna Newsom: 81 


Kingdom: Mindreader 
[ft. Shyvonne] 


The Cataracs: Luv Song 


One Republic: All the Right 
Moves 


Survivor Flip Cup 

Same rules as regular flip cup 
with the exception that the los- 
ing team votes off a player. The 
remaining team will must make 
up the loss by having one team 
member flip/drink two cups. 
This elimination occurs until one 
team is out of players. 


Jungle Rules 

Everyone at the table starts at the 
same time. The first side of the 
table that finishes their flips first 
wins. 


King of the Table 

Combines the rules for Survivor 
and Jungle Flip Cub. Last man 
standing wins. 


— Courtesy of FlippyCup.com 


Games are self-refereed, but in 
order to maintain fairness Charm 
City Flip Cup has a list of com- 


mon fouls and penalties, such as 


spilling during the lift, dropping 
the cup on the floor, using some 
item on the table as a backboard 
and lifting too soon. 

The $65 league membership 
fee covers a T-shirt, the necessary 
beer, prizes and a charitable do- 
nation. Sign up information can 
be requested from www.charmci- 
tyflipcup.com. 

If you can’t commit to playing 
once a week, there are one-day 
tournaments held throughout 
the year. On March 13 Luckie’s 
Tavern at Power Plant Live is 
hosting a one-night tournament 
to benefit Haiti. : 


— Stephanie Mezyk 


HOP ART BARS FILM FOOD MUSIC 


Fraternity/Sorority Recruitment 
Check fraternity/sorority calen- 
dars for times and locations 
Dudes: http://www.jhu.edu/greeklife 
for links to chapter recruitment 
calendars. 

Gals: Register for formal sorority 
recruitment by Friday, January 
29 at 5 p.m.. http://www.jhu.edu/ 
greeklife. 


Friday Night Fair 

Rec Center 

Friday, 8:00-10:00 p.m. 
There will be 100 student organi- 
zations in attendance looking to 
recruit new members and pro- 
mote upcoming events! 


Illusionist Craig Karges 
Performs at Hop 

Rec Center 

Friday 10:15 p.m. 

Show follows the Student Orga- 
nization Expo 


Arj Barker at Shriver Hall 
Thursday 

Barker, of HBO’s Flight of the Con- 
cords, puts on a show at Hop. 
Show starts at 8 p.m. 

Doors open at 7:30 p.m. 


Life, Liberty & The Pursuit of 
Happiness 

American Visionary Art Museum 
Sundays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days: 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. (ends Sep- 
tember 5th) 

None of the artists here have 
been classically trained. AVAM is 
home of the non-conformist and 
the unexpected. 


Beauty and the Brain: A Neural 
Approach to Aesthetics 

Walters Art Museum, 600 N. 
Charles St. 

Sundays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays: 10 
a.m. - 5 p.m. (ends April 11) 
Walters staffers have put to- 
gether an exhibit with your very 
own Zanvyl Krieger Mind-Brain 
Institute exploring how "shape 
characteristics define aesthetic 
preference." 


The Telepathy Drawings 
Sundays: noon - 5 p.m., Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays: 
10 a.m. - 5 p.m. (Jan. 27 through 
March 10) 

John Morris's exhibit explores the 
telepathic process and telepathic 
drawings. Visitors can conjure up 
their own telepathic creations. 


John Waters: Versailles 
Tuesday-Saturday 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
C Grimaldis Gallery, 523 N. 
Charles St. 

This exhibit is about a golden 
apartment complex called Ver- 
sailles in Baltimore. How ironic. 


Charm City Flip Cup 

Kisling's Tavern, 2100 Fleet St. 
Jan. 28 7:15 p.m. 

Regular Season: six weeks of 
competition consisting of six- 
player teams engaging in three 
“best of seven” matches weekly. 
Postseason: Canton vs Fed Hill 
playoffs. 
http://charmcityflipcup.com/ 


Drunken Jenga 

Thursday 8 p.m. - 2 a.m. 

Rock and Roll Hotel, 1353 H St. 
N.E., Washington, DC 20002 
Remove a block, give a drink. Let 
the tower fall and get ready to 
drink. 


Guitar Hero Contests 

Thursday 9 p.m 

The Greene Turtle Sports Bar & 
Grille, 722 S. Broadway 
Participants virtually tap to a 
grand prize worth $100. Bragging 
rights awarded, too. 


Five-Way Thursdays 

Power Plant Live, 34 Market Place 
(Mex., Mosiac, Luckie's, Angels 
Rock Bar) 

Five bars, one cup. 


IMAX Film Festival 

Inner Harbor 

Daily, ends March 4 

Seven films shown in nine weeks 
on this five story screen. Fea- 
tured films include Grand Can- 
yon, Shackleton’s Antarctic Ad- 
venture, Ring of Fire, Tropical Rain 
Forest and Mystic India. 


Edge of Darkness starring Mel 
Gibson 

Rotunda Theatre 

Opens Friday 

Gibson plays detective Thomas 
Craven as he investigates the 
death of his activist daughter, 
uncovering a corporate cover-up 
and government collusion. 


JHU Film Society Screenings 
Shriver Hall 

The Dark Knight at 9:30 (Friday 
and Saturday) 

The Godfather will be screened 
at midnight on Jan. 22 in 35mm! 
Don’t miss it! 


Witness Theatre Presents Ma- 
triculated by Douglas Ross 
‘Swirnow Theater 

Thursday 8 p.m., Friday 8 p.m., 
Saturday 8 p.m., Sunday 3 p.m. 
$3 for students, $5 for non-stu- 
dents 


Jelly Invasion: Oceans out of 
Balance 

Sundays, Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays: 9 
am.-5 p.m. ~ ° 

Saturdays: 9 a.m. - 6 p.m. 

Fridays: 9 a.m. - 8 p.m. 

National Aquarium in Baltimore. 


Baltimore Restaurant Week 

All week 

Downtown Baltimore, Charles 
and Pratt Streets 
http://baltimorerestaurantweek.com 
See “Restaurant Week,” this 


page. 


Ullswater Restaurant & Wine 
Bar 

554 E. Fort Ave. 
Monday-Thursday: 5-9 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday: 5-10 p-m. 
Late-night menu is served until 
12:30 a.m. on weekends. 
Italian-inspired cuisine. Ap- 
petizer choices include roasted 
asparagus with pancetta and 
grilled calamari with baby aru- 


gula. Pasta and chicken dishes 


are your standard italian entrees. 


Gecko’s Bar & Grille 


Monday-Wednesday: 3:30 p.m.-2 


a.m. 
Thursday-Sunday: 11 a.m.-2 a.m. 


Southwest food with an Ameri- 
cano twist. Options include 
chili or the mango chipotle bar- 
becue wings. The bar boastsw 
a stellar margarita and sangria 


~ line-up. 
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Five Star Showcase 

Sonar Club Stage 

Thursday, 8 p.m. 

20 artists compete for a chance to 
open for Lloyd on Feb. 19. 


Aural States Fest II 

Sonar Club Stage 

Saturday, 6 p.m. 

Pontiak, Leprechaun Catering, Vin- 
cent Black, Shadow, Office of Future 
Plans, Caleb Stine, Benjy Ferree 


A’s Rage 

Sonar Club Stage 

Sunday, 7 p.m. 

Count Your Blessings, Car Party, 
La For Another, The Baby Grind 


Eyes of Autumn, Others May 
Fall, Leftstronger, Elise Major 
Ottobar 


Friday, Doors open at 7 p-m. 


Show at 8 p.m. 

The Supersuckers, Fishnet 
Stalkers and 4 Footer 

Ottobar 

Saturday, Doors open at 8 p-m. 


Show at 9 p.m. 


2010 BUMP’N BONANZA! In 
Every Room, Microwave Back- 
ground, BLDGS + more 
The Hexagon 

Friday, 9 p.m. . 

Dance Party 


"& Blogtimore Pwns Night 1 


G Spot, 2980 Falls Rd. t 
Friday, Show at 8 p.m. 
Arbouretum, Wye Oak, Sri Au- 
robindo, Weekends and The Vio- 
let Hour | eH 
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By JANE SYH 
For the New s-l etter 


How Many people can cram 
into the Glass Pavilion before the 
building supports ¢ 
the whole place coll, 
the shee 


ies? 


That thankfully, 
was not answered last Friday 
night when over 500 students 
filed into the Glass Pav for the 
sixth annual final performance 
of “The Stand-Up Comic in So- 
ciety,” a three-week interses- 
sion class taught by Adam Ru- 
ben. 2 

Room to breathe was hard 
to find as the audience was 
instructed to “scootch” their 
chairs closer together in order 
to make space for those stand- 
ing in the back and along the 
walls as well as those sitting 
on the floor in the front, several 
rows deep. 

Despite the discomfort that 
accompanies being too close to 
many people, the audience mem- 
bers enjoyed themselves — min- 
utes after the start of the show, 
the large windows encircling 
the room were shaking from the 
loud laughter rumbling from the 
crowd. 

Throughout intersession, the 
students in “The Stand-Up Com- 
ic in Society” class studied influ- 
ential comedians and analyzed 
well-known routines as_ they 
crafted their own. 

Ruben led the class through 
an accelerated course and es- 
sentially taught 23 kids who 
had never done anything simi- 
lar before how to be comedians 
and performers. They learned 
to create their own style of 
comedy, to incorporate ges- 
tures and facials expressions 
into their jokes and to differ- 
entiate what they can and can't 
say. 

The last week and a half was 
completely dedicated to fleshing 
out each student’s five-minute 
routine as members of the class 
performed for one another and 
dished out criticism as well as 
encouragement. It was a chance 
for the budding comics to test 
their jokes, see what was funny 
and get feedback before their fi- 
nal performance. 

Clearly, all of their hard work 
paid off — not a minute went by 
in which the Glass Pav wasn’t 
filled with cheers, applause and, 
of course, laughter. 

Senior Justin Jones, the first 
comedian, kicked things off 
with a routine mainly centered 
around the well-known guy 
game of “Wouldjya?” — as in, 
“Wouldjya tap that?” The night 
only got more ridiculous from 
there, and it seemed that no topic 
was Off limits. 


ive out and 
apses under 
r weight of human bod- 


question, 


Freshmen, rape whistles, 
Asians, the Christmas Day 
bomber, penises: Everything 


could be funny (except for HIV, 
as one comedian pointed out: 
AIDS, however, was very fun- 
ny). 

So how does one put together 
a comedy routine in just three 
weeks? 

Some of the comedians 
pulled material from their own 


Sophmore Johnny Rogers, one of the many Stand-Up Comedy Class students, makes a joke about underwear-stealing perverts. 


lives. Freshman Dorian Bogdan- 
ovski, for example, did a hilari- 
ous impression of his Macedo- 
nian grandfather who would tell 
stories about winning wars us- 
ing plutonium and a single goat. 
Freshman Jake Levin built his 
routine around the theme “Why 
Women Don’t Like Me,” while 
freshman Laurence Giordano 
focused his routine on the fact 
that he was a self-proclaimed 
nerd. 

Bo Zhang, another fresh- 
man, entertained the audience 
with an impressive slew of 
Asian jokes, using everything 
from their eyes to their affinity 
for math, and drawing on the 
ethnic makeup of the Hopkins 
student body as well as his own 
heritage. Gordon Mack, a senior 
TA, utilized multiple talents and 
grabbed a guitar, singing a song 
lamenting the woes of being a 
freshman RA. 

Mack wasn’t the only one 
to find comedy in the Hopkins 
experience. Junior Simmy Hun- 
dal joked about what life at this 
university would be like if only 
the “Z-cancel” move could be 
used in situations outside of 
just Super Smash Brothers Me- 
lee. 

Sophomore: Vanessa Valdiv- 
ia turned to public urination at 
the Inner Harbor and the un- 
comfortably sexual voice in the 
Charles Commons elevators in 
her routine, while junior Alex 


Hoogland poked fun at the 
FFC; 
General mocking of the 


school’s clichés was, of course, 
a huge crowd pleaser, as fresh- 
man Mike Musary’s jabs at the 
lacrosse team and sophomore 
Peter Li’s impression of Pike frat 
guys at the gym garnered loud 
cheers and hefty rounds of ap- 
plause from the audience. 

And then there were those 
comics who put a new spin on 
all those things that the rest 
mock on a daily basis. Senior 
Blake Edwards, for example, 
poked fun at MITV’s reality 
show, Jersey Shore, and got the 
audience roaring after his ex- 


New video game sequels are 
sure to cause late nights 


By GREG SGAMMATO 
For the News-Letter 


If there’s one thing my child- 
hood taught me, it’s that video 
games are awesome. Whether 
you're technologically _ chal- 
lenged or a seasoned veteran, 
a new semester at Hopkins 
shouldn’t prevent you from en- 
joying the carnal pleasures of 
blasting aliens until 4 a.m. 

Luckily for the 12 year-old in 
all of us, 2010 is bringing a vari- 
ety of new and exciting games to 
satisfy our twitchy fingers. There 
are hundreds of video games set 
to be released this year, but two 
sequels — BioShock 2 and Halo: 
Reach — have the public on the 
edge of their AV Gamer Chairs. 

When fans discovered that 
2K Games was creating a sequel 
to the much-adored BioShock, a 
great deal of skepticism arose. 

> 


How could the developer bring 
about a repeat performance 
when the original first-person 
shooter had become a classic 
overnight? 

A few game trailers, press 
releases and screenshots later, 
though, any doubt was quickly 
replaced by anticipation. Bio- 
Shock 2 returns the player to 
the underwater metropolis of 
Rapture, a dystopian society in 
which genetic material is har- 
vested and used to grant gene 
junkies, known as “splicers,” ex- 
traordinary powers. 

This time around, though, 
you'll play as Project Delta, the 
first “Big Daddy,” a genetically- 
enhanced human whose skin. 
has been grafted into a massive 
diving suit. 

The storyline picks up 10 years 


after the original game, and 


See SEQUELS, PAGE B5 
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Intersession class showcases comedic talent 


Pas 


cellent jokes about “black sea- 
son.” 

Junior Elizabeth Dowdle took 
a common question — “Why 
in the world is that child on a 
leash?” — and turned it into a 
hilarious series of impressions. 
Senior Larkin Luo talked about 
Farmville, which was a fantastic 
win. 

Sophomore Luke Sand, the 
other TA for the course, some- 
how tied together Facebook 
ads, Jack Bauer and a so-called 
“bomb-dick” academy, as in the 
school that terrorist on the flight 
from Amsterdam must have at- 
tended, and he again had the 
windows of the Glass Pav shak- 
ing from the audience’s laugh- 
ter. 

One student described how 
coming up with a routine was 
just starting with a subject and 
finding other humorous ones 
that related to it, not unlike how a 
conversation can flow easily from 
one random topic to another. Stu- 
dents like Jose De La Guerra uti- 
lized this tactic as he digressed 
from woodchips to Sean Kings- 
ton. 

Zoe Rammelkamp, a sopho- 
more, tied together the perfec- 
tion of her roommate with baby- 
sitting, while sophomore Johnny 
Rogers somehow went from the 
subject of the Santa Clause myth 
to the mistakes one poor kid 
could make in a public laundry 
room. 

Senior Josh Lachewitz even 
openly acknowledged the arbi- 
trary nature of his routine as he 
presented three random objects 
and proceeded to discuss each. 

Some students chose to fo- 
cus their routines on one subject 
matter only, like freshman Chris 
Digregorio, who mainly talked 
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about Iron Chef America and the 
possibilities of a “Battle Kitten,” 
or junior Alex Vacharat who cen- 
tered his routine around The Leg- 
end of Zelda, a popular series of 
video games. 

There were even some les- 
sons learned over the course of 
this two-hour performance. Se- 
nior Burnest Griffin imparted 
wisdom to the audience, ex- 
plaining that every man should 
learn how to fix a Mac because 
girls use Macs. Edmund Ruge, 
also a senior, taught the crowd 
about girls as well, from their 
love of cake to other, more un- 
savory, facts. 

Naturally, not all of the per- 
formers received equally positive 
responses from the crowd. There 
were some jokes that flopped, 
though no one ever had chirping 
crickets. 

Judging by the audience re- 
sponse, however, there were a 
couple of comedians who stood 
out. Luke Sands along with Jus- 
tin Jones, Bo Zhang and Simmy 
Hundal all received exception- 
ally enthusiastic rounds of ap- 
plause. 

The comedy show was an 
enjoyable way to wrap up the 
last week of intersession. The 
only problem was the audience, 
which contained more than a 
few rowdy, loud or straight-up 
rude individuals. And while 
many people were there to sup- 
port their friends — students 
who had never done any stand- 
up comedy before — the crowd 
was, at times, too harsh on 
these first time performers. On 
the whole, though, the comedy 
show was a great success. Oc- 
casional rudeness aside, it was 
entertaining, fun and, of course, 


as lovely as 


By KELSEY DONAHUE 


For the News-Letter 


The subjects of childhood 
death and coping with loss are 
among, the hardest to swallow, 
but director Peter Jackson cer- 
tainly didn’t shy away from these 
issues with his new film. 

The Lovely Bones tells the sto- 
ry of 14-year-old Susie Salmon 


| (Saoirse Ronan) who is brutally 


murdered. In the aftermath of 
her death, her family struggles 
to cope and her murderer tries 
to cover his tracks. The film is an 
adaptation of the novel The Lovely 
Bones, written by Alice Sebold in 
2002. 

Susie narrates the story herself 
as she watches her family and 
friends from a place called the “in- 
between,” which seems to be a pit 
stop on the way to real heaven. 

Ronan makes Susie believable 
and has a faintly detached, ethe- 
real tone that meshes well with 
the whimsical “in-between” as 
Jackson has imagined it. 

She manages 
to bring just 


B3 


These Bones are not 


their novel 


realistic scenes of life back on earth. 

Mark Wahlberg delivers a 
solid performance as Susie's tor- 
mented father Jack, who becomes 
obsessed with finding his daugh- 
ter’s killer long after the police 
have given up. Susan Sarandon is 
severely underused but succeeds 
as Susie’s chain-smoking, pseu- 
do-alcoholic grandmother who 
more or less drags the Salmon 
household out of their grief. 

The real standout in this film 
is the killer himself, Mr. Harvey, 
who is embodied perfectly by 
Stanley Tucci. His portrayal is so 
superb that he almost makes you 
wish he wasn’t so good. Indeed, 
every time he is on screen, the 
audience may find itself feeling 
uncomfortable. 

Mr. Harvey, the Salmon’s neigh- 
bor, lives alone with the miniature 
dollhouses he builds from scratch. 
He’s awkward, creepy and lacks 
social skills, but Tucci is able to in- 
form the viewer that there’s some- 
thing hidden beneath the surface. 

From his expressions to the 
cold way he in- 
forms Susie that 


enough light 
to the darkest 
situations, and 
her young age 


THE LOVELY 
BONES 


“she won't be 
leaving,” Tucci 
throws himself 
into the role, 


(she was only 
13 when the 
film was shot) 
makes this feat 
even more im- 


“in-between,” 

which Susie calls “her own per- 
fect world.” The “in-between 
was the weakest part of the film. 
Jackson overdoes it, putting the 
inhabitants in ridiculous colored 
gowns and flooding the screen 
-with butterflies and leaves. that 
turn into birds. 

While they may have been 
aesthetically pleasing, these tech- 
niques were distracting, and ulti- 
mately took away from the gritty, 


hilarious. 


e 


Starring: Mark Wahlberg, 
Saoirse Ronan, Stanley Tucci 


Director: Peter Jackson 
Run Time: 135 min. 


Playing at: AMC Towson 
Commons, The Charles The-: 


" Rating: PG-13 
pressive. 
A large por- 
tion of the Page 
film takes 
place in the 


and the viewer 
has no trouble 
believing that 
he is capable of 
murdering even 
the most inno- 
cent victim. 

Overall, the 
film is decent. 
While it doesn’t 
find the time or 
means to do the book justice, it is 
definitely very well acted. 

The power of Sebold’s novel is 
in its simplicity. The film loses a 
lot of the novel's finer nuances and 
cashes in on the Salmon’s hunt 
for Susie's killer to make the story 
more of a suspenseful thriller than 
a moving drama. I would recom- 
mend the novel to anyone. As 
for the movie, maybe it’s worth a 
rental, but not the price of a ticket. 


. COURTESY OF WWWTHEVINE.ORG 
Saoirse Ronan is a revelation as Susie Salmon, protagonist of The Lovely Bones. 


Garrick Ohlsson and the BSO pay tribute to Beethoven 


By YANG BAI 


For the News-Letter 


This past weekend, under the 
baton of Gunther Herbig, the 
Baltimore Symphony once again 
garnered many standing ova- 
tions. 

The performed pieces in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Coriolan, 
his third piano concerto fea- 
turing Garrick Ohlsson, and 
Schumann's fourth symphony. 
In that order, the orchestra was 
able to uniquely showcase the 
gap bridged by two eras of mu- 
sic. 

Prior to the concert, music 


lovers were invited to a half- 
hour information session, ap- 
propriately titled the Pre-Con- 
cert Discussion. 

This particular talk consist- 
ed of an in-depth analysis con- 
necting the lives and works of 
both Beethoven and Schumann, 
as well as the way the former 
transitioned from the classical 
style to a more liberated, ro- 
mantic one. 

While every member of the 
BSO is a world-class musician, 
pianist Garrick Ohlsson added 
additional prestige. 

Ohlsson began his study of 
music at Julliard at the age of 13, 
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quickly gaining local fame. In 
1970, though, his ability became 
known on a global scale. The 
pianist was the first American 
to win the International Frédéric 
Chopin Piano Competition. 

Ohlsson has played with 
symphony orchestras across 
the nation, from those of Phil- 
adelphia and Houston to Los 
Angeles and Berkeley. He is 
best known for his performanc- 
es of Beethoven, Mozart and 
Schubert. 

Though Ohlsson is known for 
his ability with longer works, it 
was not his performance of the 
concerto that stood out the most. 
Rather it was the few minutes of 
Beethoven's Overture to Corio- 
lan that left a lasting impression 
on the audience. 

Originally written to curry 
favor from the Viennese poet 
Heinrich von Collin, this tense 
and forceful nine-minute open- 
ing describes a Roman general's 
rise and fall as the result of his 
personal hubris. 

Upon hearing the first few 
‘bars, a listener may hear the 
echoes of Beethoven’s fifth sym- 
phony through the heavily re- 
peating C-minor chords. 

When the music appears to 
become too overwhelmingly 
ominous and _ overbearing, 
Beethoven immediately pulls 


World-renowned piano soloist Garrick Ohlsson lent his talents to the BSO last Friday. away, creating a major and light- 


ened mood, as in his famous 
fifth. These two works are alike 
as well as popular, but are sel- 
dom described as overlapping or 
redundant. 

Perhaps Beethoven’s com- 
plexity itself is manifested in 
the music. The nature of the Co- 
riolan is in its C-minor mood, 
a territory Beethoven only trod 
when he created something ti- 
tanic and tense, devastating and 
dramatic. 

Beethoven was a man torn 
between his love for music and 
the unhappy temper he dealt 
with. 

Indeed, this minor key is one 
symbol of his troubled life. 

As a young boy, he was 
abused by his alcoholic father 
and continued to have difficul- 
ty being accepted, and accept- 
ing social activities even as an 
adult. 

He did not hesitate to insult 
princes, yell at maids, scold chil- 
dren, dump food on waiters or 
destroy furniture in outbursts of 
anger. 

These exploits and events 
correspond to the confusion 
and frustration Beethoven was 
obliged to deal with and, in the 

form of notes, are characterized 
by the eruption of loudness and 
the constant pulsing of the lower 
strings moving the piece in an 
See BSO, Pace B4 


of 


itis 


ical 
can 


La 


change it? After 
over 20 years 


out skate-punk 
anthems 
mosh-worthy 
riffs, the Bounc- 
ing Souls con- 
tinue to deliver 
their 
brand of pop- 
punk with their 
ninth full-length album, Ghosts 
on the Boardwalk. 

The album consists of 12 singles 
released throughout the course 
of 2009 on the band’s Web site. 
While none of the songs break new 
ground for the New Jersey quartet, 


tle snippet of skating down by the 
Jersey Shore, before the Shore was 
ruined by excessive hair 
Armani T-shirts. 

The opener, “Gasoline, 
Greg Atonitto belting out what 
sing-along. The album moves 


long energetically, with “I Think 
That The World” and the title 
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By SARAH SALOVAARA 
Staff Writer 


With most of the major award 
shows of the season in the can, 
Hollywood turns its attention 
to the Oscars. Predicting Oscar 
nominations is not a difficult 
thing to do. 

One can predict the (usual) 
five candidates for each category 
with the aid of the Golden Globes 
and the Screen Actors Guild 
Awards (SAGs). The latter is gen- 
erally more reliable as the Globes 
divide the field into Best Drama 
and Best Comedy/ Musical. 

The Globes, however, might 
come in handy for predicting this 
year’s nominees for Best Picture: 
The Academy decided to place 
10, as opposed to five, films in 
contention for the award. 

Considering that 2009 was a 
less than stellar year for strong, 
critically-hailed movies, we can 
expect some summer blockbust- 

ers to sneak their way into the 
pool. Avatar, The Hurt Locker, In- 
glourious Basterds, Precious: Based 
on the Novel Push By Sapphire and 
Up In The Air are all sure bets for 
the category. Though I found the 
ending to be a bit flat, An Educa- 
tion will also likely make the list. 

Critical and commercial flops 
that initially garnered much me- 


ARTIST 
Bouncing Souls 
ALBUM 
Ghosts on the 
Boardwalk 


LABEL 
Chunksaah 
RELEASED 
Jan. 12, 2010 


When you have a winning to branch out most, showing that 
formula, 


why 


COURTESY OF WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
While Carey Mulligan’s performance in An Education was com- 
mendable, her age may hold her back from an Oscar win. 


dia attention, 
such as Nine and 
The Lovely Bones, 
would normally 
be shut out, but 
given the films’ 
personnel and 
credentials it 
is possible that 
they could be in- 
cluded. 

District 
and __ Star 
were two 
received sum- 
mer cash cows 
that may round 
out the top 10. 
Some alternates 
(likely in the 
place of Nine or 
The Lovely Bones) 
would be films 
by Academy dar- 
lings. Invictus, 
directed by Clint 
Eastwood, who 
receives a nomi- 
nation practical- 
ly every year, and A Serious Man, 
written and directed by the Coen 
brothers, are two such films. 

Avatar’s streak may come to 
an end; it could be a toss up be- 
tween Lip in the Air and Inglorious 
Basterds. In my opinion, the latter 
has the strongest shot at Best Pic- 
ture. 

Best Director 
nominations will 
most likely go to 
Kathryn Bigelow 
for The Hurt Lock- 
er, James Cam- 
eron for Avatar, 
Clint Eastwood 
for Invictus, Ja- 
son Reitman for 
Up in the Air, and 
Quentin Taranti- 
no for Inglourious 
Basterds. Taran- 
tino and Reitman 
will likely win 
for Original and 
Adapted Screen- 
play respectively, 
and Eastwood's 
somewhat recent 
win for Million 
Dollar Baby will 
leave ex-spouses 
Cameron and 
Bigelow to duke 


9 
Trek 


well- 


Souls don’t generally earn credit, 
but Atonitto’s voice is clearly bet- 
ter suited to fast-tempo punk yells 
than sweet crooning. Still, the al- 
bum finishes strongly with “Like 
The Sun,” which optimistically re- 
minds us to “keep the light on” and 
“shine on” while we bounce on the 
balls of our Chuck-covered toes. 
Any of these songs could fit 
naturally into an earlier Souls re- 
lease. Yet the group grows tighter 
with age, and their songs grow 
more memorable while never stray- 
ing away from the tried-and-true 
sound that they have perfected 
over the past two decades. In fact, 
the band fails most where they try 


sometimes it’s best 


churning 


and 


personal 


a solid Souls album, and is a lit- 


gel and 


ut is typ- 
Bouncing Souls, with singer 


surely become a summer 


the Bouncing Souls 


- fo) ee 
Qik Hf Ue Barby UW 


rocking the crowds. 
: — Vivi Machi 


to stick to your 
strengths. 

Ghosts on the 
Boardwalk is a 
clear _ indicator 
that the Souls 
have no desire to 
slow down any- 
time soon, and it’s 
safe to say they 
have another 20 
years left to keep 


ARTIST 
Spoon 
ALBUM 
Transference 
LABEL 
Merge 
RELEASED 
~ Jan. 19, 2010 


track “Ghosts on the Boardwalk” whee 

‘guaranteed to inspire circle pits | 

in dive barseverywhere. _ Spoon hit indie darling status - 

_ The album hits small bumps | in 2007 with the groovy Ga Ga Ga 

with its slower numbers: “Airport | Ga Ga, which ended up appropri- 
ttle too ated by countless TV shows and 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


The N-L takes a gander at 2010's Oscar ballot 


it out for the prize. 

If Bigelow wins, she will be 
the first female ever to do so. Typ- 
ically, the Academy shows some 
love to one of the big five pictures 
by giving them each at least one 
award, which means that Big- 
elow does have a fighting chance. 

If she wins, however, Ava- 
tar’s odds for Best Picture will 
increase, for the sake of equity. 
Best Actor would appear to be a 
lock for Crazy Heart's Jeff Bridges, 
but his situation is reminiscent 
of Mickey Rourke’s last year: a 
veteran frontrunner cleaning up 
all the awards, until a younger 
Hollywood favorite dark horse 
sneaks up from behind to win 
the Oscar. 

George Clooney (for Up in the 
Air) or Colin Firth (for A Single 
Man) could be the Sean Penn to 
Bridges’s Mickey Rourke. Mor- 
gan Freeman and Jeremy Renner 
will likely round out the nomi- 
nees. 

Sandra Bullock, Carey Mul- 
ligan, Gabourey Sidibe, Helen 
Mirren and Mery] Streep will be 
up for Best Actress. 

Hopefully, Sandra Bullock 
will lose some of the momentum 
she has racked up for her turn in 
The Blind Side. She is well-liked 


ARTIST . 
Vampire 
Weekend 
ALBUM 
Contra 


LABEL 
XL 
RELEASED 
Jan. 11, 2010 


Throughout the summer of 
2008, indie band Vampire Week- 
end’s debut, self-titled album 
reigned king supreme over the 
airwaves and internet, with 
catchy, pseudo-reggae-intellectu- 
al tracks like “A-Punk” and “Ox- 
ford Comma.” 

The sweater vest-clad new- 
comers from Columbia Univer- 
sity soared on the charts and 
scored gigs at Summerstage in 


in which a patient develops a ro- 
mantic attraction to her analyst, 
confounding the openness and 
intimacy of that relationship for 
real love, Transference carries that 
sense of desperation and diffi- 
culty, both in the choppy instru- 
mentation and Britt Daniel's el- 


liptical lyrics. 


Possibly the most infuriating 
— yet intriguing — thing about 


\ 
COURTESY OF WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM | 
Jeff Bridges’ performance in Crazy Heart may get him an Oscar nod, if not the title of Best Actor. 


this record (their seventh) is how _ 


abruptly many of the songs end, 


_ cutting off mid-phrase. It is ag- 


gravatingly attention-grabbing, 
but also fits well with the emo- 
tional indecision with which this 
record is rifed. _ 
Daniels is tongue-tied by his 


relationships and by his place in 


the world. This gets manifested in 


_ the way that the sound drops out 
entirely, leaving the listener hang- 
ing and vulnerable. Spoon takes 


a highly organized approach to 


_ the way its songs dip and rise, by- 


passing simple verse-chorus-verse 


throughout Hollywood, but I can 
not comprehend how her per- 
formance can really be deemed 
the best of the year — especially 
given her fellow (probable) nomi- 
nees. 

I loved Carey Mulligan in An 
Education, but she is young and 


Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra plays Beethoven 


BSO, rrom B3 
upward progression towards a 
tempest of frenzy. 

And as we expect the inca- 
pability of the stage to contain 
such fury in Beethoven's music, 
he maintains control and poise 
and draws back into a happier 
mood and melody after the cli- 
max of each minor detonation 
in both the Coriolan and the 
Fifth. 

It seems that Beethoven not 
only split his music into an- 
ger and calm but also divided 
the orchestra into two voices: 


high and low, aggravating and 


will likely get her chance at the | 


category in the coming years. And 
of course there is Mery] Streep. It is 
a crime that Hilary Swank has two 
Best Actress statues, while Meryl 
has just one. 

Best Supporting Actor will 
go to a well-deserved Christoph 
Waltz for Inglorious Basterds, with 
Stanley Tucci, Christopher Plum- 
mer, Woody Harrelson and Matt 
Damon rounding out the nomi- 
nees., 

Best Supporting Actress 
also appears to be a lock for 
Mo’nique, with Penelope Cruz, 
Vera Farmiga, Anna Kendrick 


and probably Julianne Moore in | 


the rear. 
At this point, the only real 
contests appear to be in the Best 


Picture and Best Director catego- | 


ries. Hopefully, the Academy will 
stir some things up in the acting 
arena — either with nominations 


or awards — to make the show a | 


bit less predictable. 


RATIONS 


Central Park and at the Bonnaroo 
Music Festival in Tennessee. 

Contra, Vampire Weekend's 
sophomore album, shows the 
band taking a slightly more so- 
phisticated approach to the prep 
school-meets-Bob Marley sound 
it coined back in the day. 

The opening track, “Horcha- 
ta,” harbors much of the island- 
esque ambiance that one hears in 
early hits like “Cape Cod Kwassa 
Kwassa;” however, the emphasis 
on exotic instrumentation some- 
how manages to sound more like 
Dan Deacon than Bunny Wailer. 

The gamble works. The music 
maintains the old mixture of funk 
and fun, but the sound seems 
fresher than some of the still fan- 
tastic stuff on the first album. 

One of the best tracks on Con- 
tra is “Taxi Cab,” the fifth on the 
album. Lead singer Ezra Koenig 
softly spins a story of what seems 
like a lost love and doomed New 
York taxi ride. 

By interweaving images of 


structure, and this cerebral nature 
pairs well with how raggedly stark 
Daniels’ lyrics and vocals often 
are. 

Transference launches _ out 
with “Before Destruction,” built 
around little more , 


than roughly 

strummed guitars, | | 
Daniels’ slightly || 

fuzzy vocals, and} 


slow-burning 
drumming. It is 
definitely not a 
sparkly opener a 
la “Don’t Make Me 
A Target,” but this 
brooding, — mini- 
malist sensibility 
informs the rest of the album. _ 

Yet there is that old Spoon 
jauntiness to be found here, like 
on the jangling beats of “Is Love 
Forever?”, though that sunny 
quality gives way to Daniels’ in- 
creasingly pained exclamation, 
“Are you quite certain, love?” 


soothing, malicious and inno- 
cent. 

One section is dedicated to a 
beautiful and jovial theme and 
the other to a dark and wrathful 
premise. 


Each of these sections will 


take turn stating its musical ar- 
gument, while the other one di- 
minishes into the background, 
and when least expected, jumps 
| back into the foreground, object- 
ing and unfastening the musical 
principles its counter section has 


just established. 

The correlation between an 
artist’s work and his personal 
mental state is never as promi- 
nent as it is in Beethoven's Over- 
ture to Coriolon. While critics may 
lament this fact as a negative at. 
tribute, in this case it allows the 
overture to be more powerful] 
and emotional than it ever could 
have been. 

[It allows the piece to work on 
multiple levels: it is metaphori- 
cal, technical, but most impor- 
tantly, personal. The composer 
has successfully translated his 
inner state to the music page, 

A mirror of his state of mind, 
Beethoven’s orchestral scores 
have always been a struggle for 
stability and dominance: two 
voices competing for attention, 
each one jousting for suprema- 
cy. 

~ At the symphony last Friday 
night, it was not clear which 
voice rung out the loudest. By the 
end of the piece, though, all that 
could be heard was the sound of 
thunderous — and well deserved 
— applause. 


COURTESY OF WWW.BSOMUSICORG 


Jonathan Carney, concertmaster of the BSO, led the orchestra in stylish fashion. 


“blocks uptown” and “the eyes 
of a Grocery,” Koenig keeps Vam- 
pire Weekend’s now quintes- 
sential cute references to city life 
while still using sharp lyrics and 
tight instrumentation to tell his 
tale. 

“Cousins,” Contra’s 
track and the al- 
bums first single, 
is as satisfying 
as anything on 
Vampire  Week- 
end, using funky 
guitar riffs and 
drum beats to 
set a comfortable 
tone. 

The lyrics are © 
fairly strange, 
with lines like, 


seventh 


a 


Other tracks of note are 
“Diplomat’s Son,” which is sec- 
ond to last on the album, and 
“California English,” Contra’s 
high-pitched and__ fast-paced 
fourth track. 

Both songs will satiate fans of 
Vampire Weekend's first album, 
since they don’t 
stray from the 
sweet sounds 
of old hits like 
“Mansard Roof” 
and “The Kids 
Don’t Stand a 
Chance.” 

Allin all, 
Contra isa pleas- 
ant follow-up to 
something as 


“Tf an interest in 

coats, you should be lining the 
walls” but all in all the melody 
is fun and the whole track teems 
with nothing but pure entertain- 
ment. 

Perhaps some less cryptic 
lyrics would have served to 
make the song more profound, 
but sometimes, especially with 
Vampire Weekend, ambiance 
is more important than actual 
meaning. 


and the track’s sudden cutoff. 
The material here may seem 
a bit unfocused and off-the-cuff 
for a band as clean and slick as 
Spoon, but listening carefully to 
these cuts reveals the same sense 
of intricacy and 
feeling that 
made them such 
a sensation. 
“Who Makes. 
Your Money” is 
all hazy echoes 
and = ominous. 
trills, while lead 
single = “Writ- 


sounds almost 
_ like “Ben Folds 
Five” with its heavily plunked 
piano chords, though Daniels’ 
vocals are positively seething. 
The band members produced 
Transference themselves, and ended 
up putting half the songs on here in 
their original demoed form, result- 
ing in this interplay between polish 


ten In Reverse” 


great as Vampire 
Weekend. Some 
fans might feel that nothing can 
be as spectacular as Vampire 
Weekend’s first album, and ‘will 
perhaps feel prejudiced against 
Contra upon a first listen. 
However, while Contra 
might not smack you in the face 
with its awesomeness the way 
Vampire Weekend did, it is most 
definitely worth an open mind 
and a second look. 
— Becca Fishbein 


: : 


and rough textures, 

For example, “Goodnight 
Laura,” the album’s sole ballad, 
derives much of its power from 
being recorded in raw demo 
form, lending this quiet track 
an immediacy that cuts straight 
to the bone. Meanwhile, “Out 
Go The Lights” sounds radio- 


ready, peeled of its imperfec-. 


tions and strangely pretty with 
its calm, twinkling instrumen- 
tation. 
Transference is an album 
that is meant to be delved into, 


for even the catchiest of cuts: 


has a deeper meaning under- 
Pinning it. fe a ole 
There’s a force here as well 


Love 
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R . COURTESY OF WWWSEGMENTNEXT.COM 
/oshock 2 will place players in the role of “Big Daddy,” indicated by the diving suit. 


New BioShock and Halo 
sequels promise to impress 


From SEQUELS, B3 
Rapture has found a new leader 
in Sofia Lamb, an ex-psychologist 
who believes in collective action 
and the power of community — 
so expect some dialogue with 
Marxist overtones. As far as 
gameplay, this sequel will cer- 
tainly not disappoint. 

The fact that one plays as 
“Big Daddy,” for example, is an 
opportunity to explore the sea 
around Rapture, a completely 
new experience. 


of your team will specialize in 
sniping, while one will be des- 


ignated for heavy combat. Since | 


diferent gamers have different 
degrees of expertise, Reach will 
allow players to specialize in 
whichever area they enjoy the 
most. 

While fans will inevitably 
miss the Chief, sources at Bun- 
gie guarantee that players will 
not be disappointed. The entire 
game engine is being overhauled 

and Reach will 


Addition- feature entire- 
ally, the player ly interactive 
can now use A new semester at environments 
plasmids (such Hopkins shouldn’t and luscious 
as fire and ice) scenery. 


and weapons 
simultaneously, 
a feature that 
will certainly 
add a_ whole 
new dimension 
to «the game's 
action sequenc- 
es. Perhaps the most exciting 
aspect of BioShock 2, though, is 
the first-ever multiplayer op- 
tion. 

The multiplayer portion will 
act as a prequel to the original 
game, and players will take the 
roles of splicers competing for 
genetic fuel. 

As the player levels up, their 
avatar will change and trans- 
form, depending on how many 
plasmids are consumed. This 
interactive and innovative dy- 
namic looks like it will make 
BioShock 2 just as outstanding as 
the first. The game hits shelves 
Feb. 9. 

Although most gamers won't 
take seven months to finish the 
aforementioned game, Septem- 
ber will offer a second epic serv- 
ing: a new Halo game. When 
even a layperson hears the word 
“halo,” it is more often associ- 
ated with machine guns and 
earth-saving missions than with 
angels or churches. 

Indeed, Halo: Combat Evolved 
and its sequels have become 
the go-to games for alien- 
blasting action. While recent 
installments bearing the fran- 
chise name, such as Halo Wars 
and Halo 3: ODST, have re- 
ceived lackluster reviews, de- 
veloper Bungie hopes to return 
to Master Chief’s glory days 
with Halo: Reach. 

This feat may prove difficult, 
though, as Reach will not fea- 
ture Halo’s beloved protagonist. 
Players will enter the shoes of an 
unnamed Spartan in a squad en- 
titled Noble Team. The story will 
be a prequel — those familiar 
with the history surrounding the 
games know that planet Reach 
served as a battleground for Hu- 
man-Covenant conflict and was 
eventually destroyed. 

To some degree, prequels are 
inherently limited, but Bungie 
representatives hope that Reach’s 
story will more than compensate 
for this drawback. 

Those involved in the devel- 
opment of Halo: Reach promise 
a campaign mode with plenty of 
drama, from heroism to tragedy, 
to their trademark dark sense 
of humor. The player will find 
himself thrown in the midst of 


prevent you from 
enjoying the carnal 
pleasure of blasting 
aliens until 4 a.m. 


the action with a variety of char- 
acters around him. uy Noble 
Team will feature several unique 
team members, each with their 
own special attribute. 

For example, one member 


The scale of 
the game will 
also be magni- 
fied: The num- 
ber of enemies 
on screen will 
be double that 
of previous 
installments. The score has al- 
ways been an integral part of 
Halo’s success, and Reach prom- 
ises to stick to the same formula 
of dark, brooding music inter- 
spersed with energetic, power- 
ful themes. 

The sum of these games will 
hopefully make 2010 a year to 
be remembered. With the re- 
cent release of Mass Effect 2 and 
the probable release of Starcraft 
II, this year certainly seems to 
be the year for button smash- 
ing. 

So whenever MSE Library 
loses its charm or Orgo becomes 
too overwhelming, you can take 
a breather and get your video 
game on. You may lose your girl- 
friend, but when you're saving 
the Earth, who cares? 


Tue Jouns Hopkins NEws-Letrrer 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


By BECCA FISHBEIN 


Magazine Editor 


When Conan O’Brien took to 
the spangled-blue stage of The To- 
night Show back in June 2009, me- 
dia analysts speculated how suc- 
cessful he would be on America’s 
most popular evening talk show. 

Many were concerned that 
the acidic, Harvard-cultivated 
humor with which the sharp- 
tongued comedian had_ pro- 
pelled Late Night would not 
carry over to fans of Leno’s mid- 
dle America-friendly platform. 
Trademark liberal Conan shticks 
like the foul-mouthed Tri- 
umph the Insult Comic Dog and 
loud sidekick Andy Richter — 
were deemed too esoteric for the 
apolitical, folksier Leno crowd. 
Many critics voiced the opinion 
that if Conan did not try to reori- 
ent his style, his reign on The To- 
night Show was sure to fail. 

When the ratings starting 


| coming in for Conan’s early To- 
| night episodes, it seemed like 


the skeptics were right. Nielsen 
ratings for The Tonight Show 
dropped considerably after 
Conan’s June 1 inception. CBS's 
The Late Show with David Let- 
terman, which had been ranked 
second to Leno’s Tonight Show 
for years, picked up a significant 
amount of steam due to the host 
change, propelling the perpetu- 
ally sarcastic Letterman to first 
place among late night entertain- 
ment. 

The Tonight Show ratings drop 
was so severe that even Letter- 
man re-runs ended up beating 
out new Conan episodes. By No- 
vember, The Tonight Show had 
lost more than half of its viewer- 
ship since the previous year, and 
it seemed as though Letterman 
— until recently an underdog — 
was the new King of Late Night. 

On top of The Tonight Show 
debacle, NBC’s overall ratings 
were beginning to seriously de- 
cline due to a significant change 
in their late-night lineup. Afraid 
that taking Leno off The Tonight 
Show would allow another net- 
work to swoop in and steal their 
star, NBC decided to give Leno 
his own one-hour primetime 
variety show, which was to run 
five nights a week starting at 10 
p-m. The Jay Leno Show, which 
began Sept. 14, created a bit of a 
predicament for NBC, as it forced 
the network to accommodate for 
a lost primetime hour. 

Struggling yet critically ac- 
claimed shows like Southland, a 
cop drama starring Kevin Ale- 
jandro and Regina King, were 
moved to Friday night “death 
slots” and eventually cancelled. 
Ratings for The Jay Leno Show, 
while not exactly atrocious, did 
not exceed the rather low ex- 
pectations of any analysts and 
caused some serious problems 
for NBC affiliates’ local late- 
night news shows that had relied 
on the popularity of the previous 


10 p.m. primetime shows. 
Rumors circulated for months 
that Leno’s new show was noth- 
ing less than an epic failure, both 
economically and_ ratings-wise, 
for the network. NBC head Jeff 
Zucker continually maintained 
that The Jay Leno Show was do- 
ing just fine and that the network 
had no intention of cancelling 
it. However, in late December, 
Zucker announced that NBC was 
pulling the plug on Leno's short 
stint in primetime — and that 
was when the drama began. 
Instead of out and out cancel- 
ing The Jay Leno Show, Zucker 
proposed moving Leno to 11:35 
p.m. and cutting his show to 30 
minutes. This would shift The To- 
night Show back to 12:05 a.m. and 
would push Late Night with Jimmy 
Fallon back even further. 
Unsurprisingly, Conan did 
not take NBC’s announcement 
about the new late night lineup 
too well. Shortly after the new 
Leno plan was revealed, Conan 
released a statement address- 
ing the proposed new start time 
for The Tonight Show. “I sincerely 
believe that delaying The Tonight 
Show into the next day to accom- 
modate another comedy pro- 
gram will seriously damage what 
I consider to be the greatest fran- 
chise in the history of broadcast- 
ing,” he wrote. “I cannot partici- 
pate in what I honestly believe is 
[The Tonight Show]'s destruction.” 
Conan’s statement sent the 
rumor mills on fire. Gossip sites 
like www.perezhilton.com and 
TMZ speculated that Conan had 
offers from other cable networks, 
especially NBC competitor FOX. 
Many tried to predict the pay- 


off Conan would receive from 
NBC in light of what looked like 
a violation of his contract. Some 
voiced outrage at the fact that 
hundreds of members of Conan’s 
staff had uprooted their lives 
and families from New York and 
moved to Los Angeles in June, 
only to be put out of a job. 


Conan’s fans became par- 
ticularly vocal about the new 
lineup, creating the slogan “I’m 


With Coco” and using a Barack 
Obama-esque Conan insignia to 
show their support for the comic. 
Protestors lined up in front of the 
NBC studio with signs and ban- 
ners, promoting “Team Coco” 
and calling for reconsideration of 
the new Leno time slot. 

Conan’s ratings shot up in 
light of the controversy, outdo- 
ing Letterman for the first time 
in months. While his negotia- 
tions with NBC prohibited him 
from bad-mouthing the network, 
Conan found other ways to skew- 
er executives like Zucker, such as 
calling the network “morons” in 
Spanish and poking fun at them 
in musical monologues. 

Other late-night hosts joined 
in on the NBC bashing, with Let- 
terman offering a particularly 
humorous take on the network’s 
unwavering devotion to Jay “Big 
Jaw” Leno, recalling Letterman’s 
own bitterness at losing The To- 
night Show host slot to Leno af- 
ter previous host Johnny Carson 
stepped down in 1992. 

Just recently, NBC announced 
that negotiations with Conan had 
come to a conclusion, and that 
the redhead would officially step 
down from his Tonight Show host- 
ing duties on Jan. 22. In return, 


B5 


" NBC chooses Leno over Conan in recent debacle 


Conan and his staff received a 
$45 million payout, and the co- 
median was promised he could 
return to television on another 
network as early as in the fall of 
2010. Conan’s last show ran this 
past Friday, with Tom Hanks, 
Steve Carell and Will Ferrell as 
guests. 

While fans of Leno are glad 
to see him return to late night 
after the 2010 Winter Olympic 
Games in February, it is hard 
not to view him in a more nega- 
tive light after the recent contro- 
versy. True, Conan could have 
put more effort into directing 
his comedic style towards the 
old Leno fans, but many people 
who shied away from Conan 
early on began to give him a 
second try in recent days and it 
seems that most of them found 
his slightly harsher style more 
appealing. 

More importantly, NBC’s poor 
scheduling in order to accommo- 
date The Jay Leno Show is a clear 
indicator that they cared more 
about pandering to their old star 
than they did about providing 
viewers with more varied, appro- 
priate primetime entertainment. 

Shows that were kicked out 
of primetime spots earlier in the 
season lost valuable viewers as a 
result, and some of them ended 
up being canceled. While NBC 
was the shining star in enter- 
tainment back in the ‘90s, featur- 
ing big hits like Friends and Will 
& Grace, the network’s heyday 
has been over for a while and 
it is unfortunate that the Leno- 
Conan debacle has done nothing 
more than add more fuel to the 
fire. 


COURTESY OF WWWPAPERMILL.COM 
Comedians and late-night talk show hosts Jay Leno and Conan O'Brien may not be so chummy with one another after recent events. 


).C’s Shear Madness cleverly combines comedy and murder 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


While it may be the second 
longest running play in America, 
Shear Madness has certainly aged 
well. With 20-plus years and 
over 9,000 performances under 
its belt, Shear Madness continues 
to be popular. The trick is that it 
is forever changing. 

Much in the vein of the board 
game-based film Clue, Shear 
Madness is a comedic whodunit. 
However, instead of being set in 
the confines of a mansion, the ac- 
tion unfolds within the flowery 
papered walls of a Georgetown 
hair salon (the name of which is 


the title of the play). 

The drama centers on Isa- 
bel Czerny, a world-renowned 
pianist and landlady who lives 
above the hair salon. The per- 
fectly-coifed Mrs. Shubert re- 
gales everyone in the hair salon 
with the tragic tale of how Cz- 
erny’s career ended when she 
unexplainably froze up while 
playing. 

But Tony, the flamboyantly 
gay hairstylist, is immune to her 
musical charms, and becomes 
irate when he hears her playing 
the piano, even going so far as to 
bang on the plumbing pipe with 
‘his hairbrush. 

Barbara, the other hairstylist, 
flits about the salon, attending to 


COURTESY OF THE KENNEDY CENTER 


Colorful characters abound in the comedic murder-mystery play Shear Madness. 


some of the clientele a bit more 
than others — and her interac- 
tions with a shady, briefcase-car- 
rying Eddie Lawrence suggest 


suspects individually. Because 
it is only a one-room hair salon, 
they force everyone into the 
supply closet, in true comedic 


fashion. 


mance. 


never the same. One can see it 
multiple times and have a dif- 
ferent experience at each perfor- 


that he is more than just a cus- 
tomer to Barbara. 

The play is all gossip and 
laughter until a whirlwind of 
fateful events unflold. Every 
cast member is on their feet, 
running on and off the stage, 
slamming doors and causing 
commotion. 

This proves to be particularly 
confusing when it later becomes 
important to remember where 
each character was at a certain 
moment. 

Suddenly, there is a blood- 
curdling scream and Barbara 
runs to the front of the stage. She 
announces that Isabel Czerny 
has been murdered and then 
promptly faints. 

Two cops, Nick Rossetti and 
Mikey Thomas, who have per- 
fected the “good cop, bad cop” 
routine — and the “bumbling 
law enforcement” act as well — 
then storm onto the scene and 
announce that they were sta- 
tioned outside the hair salon. 

As such, they have deter- 
mined that no one has come 
into or left the building, mean- 
ing only one thing: The murder- 
er is one of them. 

The police decide that the 
best method to solve the mys- 
tery would be to question the 


“Get back in the closet!” one 
of the cops tells Tony. 

After questioning the sus- 
pects, it becomes quite clear 
that no one has a solid alibi 
and everyone has something to 
hide. 

This is where Shear Madness 
transforms from a standard play 
into a bit more exciting one. The 
lights lift and the audience is re- 
vealed to the cast members, who 
gasp in surprise at the hundreds 
of people watching their every 
move. 

Now it is the audience's turn 
to help solve the mystery. The 
cops encourage the audience to 
help with a re-enactment of the 
crime in order to determine ex- 
actly where everyone was during 
the course of the morning. 

And because the audience has 
been scrutinizing the play for 
the last 45 minutes, they have 
no trouble pointing out when 

cast members are being less than 
honest about their whereabouts. 
In the second act, the audience 
is even able to question the cast 
members individually. 

A fact that has certainly con- 
tributed to its success and lon- 
gevity is that Shear Madness is 


The actors rotate, the jokes 


change according to pop culture 
and the ending is never the same. 
It is impossible to know what to 
expect, as the entire second act 
and some of the first is wholly 
based on the improv skills of the 
actors. 


While the jokes several years 


ago referenced how Will & Grace 
was cancelled, the jokes this fall 
centered on the epic break-up 
of John and Kate. No one is free 
from the biting wit of the charac- 
ters and the punch lines include 
everyone from political players 
to celebrities. 


There are quite a few quips 
geared towards DC. residents but 
the majority just require one to 
have a sense of humor. 

Housed in the beautiful Ken- 
nedy Center, Shear Madness con- . 
tinues to be a playgoer favorite. 
With laughter and mystery, the 
famous play spins a tale that lets 
the audience do a little sleuthing 
of its own. 

And while it does not look 
like Shear Madness will be tak- 
ing its final bow any time soon, 
consider that you are only a train 
ride away from this playful and 
pleasing cultural experience. For 
more information, please see — 
www.kennedy-center.org. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Benefit for bereaved 
paintings: A heartwarming 
experience 


Blue Jay Brigade By Kevin Li 


Welcome back students! 
Let me introduce you to another 
member of the Hopkins family 
Here is my adopted brother, 


We just saw Avatar, what an 
awesome movie, the best film of all 
time. Just imagine the time and 

effort James Cameron mustve put 
into creating this masterpiece 


Hey Homewood Avatar was basically 


Pocahontas with Smurfs, 
nothing special 


Quentin and Sam 


Cause, I am in 
the Avatar fan. 
To the 
extreme! 


Look, I even have this 
nifty-tendril- hair- 
inner-spirit- 
communicating-thing- 
a-ma-bobber. Wanna 


Quentin, why 
are you a giant 
blue elf? 


NO WAY! Don't you dare 


Oh dang. I can hear 
your thoughts... 
Oops. You're right, 
I've never washed it 
after using on other 


things. Sorry. == 


put that on me you 
oversized Smurf! I'll 


By Kevin Li 


No, to help rescue the people In other news Tiger Woods was sent to sex 
trapped under rubble, handout | rehab, the Dems lost Massachusetts. 

food for the many starving, and | John Edwards admits to fathering the baby. 
provide first aid to the victims. the Vikings lost to the Saints, Wait all this 
a terrorist tried to bringdowna plane, happened during 
and NBC gave Conan O’Brien the boot. winter break? 


Hey did you hear during break a 
few thousand Marines were 
deployed to Haiti? 


To kill blue alien cats 
for unobtainium... 


Even so, someone over 
there will somehow 
download the movie. 
And then it'll spread. I 
bet it's going to be one 
of those government 
goonies that censor the 
web too. 


Maybe. But I bet you 
this cartoon will 
never get there. 
Ever. : 


Hm... probably. Native unrest. 
The Uighurs. Loads of money 
from the resources in the area. 
Oil. Natural gases. Very similar. 


Do you think 
Avatar is 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


I love the smell of puns in the morning. Smells 


like... wit-tory! 


The celebrity-decorated ben- 
efit at Madison Square Garden 
was the most heartwarming ex- 
perience that any human could 
ever endure or experience, ever! 
The most blinding of stars were 
out showing their support, rais- 
ing much needed restoration 
funds for the paintings world- 
wide that have weathered some 
of the most horrifying conditions 
in the past weeks. 

Countless atrocities have 
been committed against classic 
paintings in the past four years, 
following the chiaroscuro epi- 
demic in Los Angeles, Barcelona, 
Warsaw and Ho Chi Minh City. 
However the collaborative efforts 
of the impotent everywhere only 
came to a head just a few days 
ago following the shocking pen- 
etration of Picasso’s “The Actor,” 
a beautiful example of his much 
overlooked Rose Period. 

As the innocent patron of anR 
car — the poor thing was trying 
to get from a gallery in Soho back 
to its home, parallel to MOMA 
just a few blocks 
down from 


“The Water Lil- Jeremy Bremer 
Kierkegaard’s Smile 


lies” (it’s a fan 
of them, and it 
follows them 
all around on 
the road, seeing the world as it 
comes. 

I guess you could call the ac- 
tor a groupie) — took its custom- 
ary seat on the human excretion 
encrusted floor, leaning with its 
frame up against the woman’s 
legs behind him, the day seemed 
usual enough. The fascinating 
display at the Nancy Hoffman 
Gallery had given him food for 
thought, you see, so he was lean- 
ing back a little more absent- 
mindedly than usual when he 
felt a dull pain in his back. 

Convinced that this was noth- 
ing more than the post-gallery 
ache — which I’m sure we've all 
experienced — he simply let it 
pass before a large woman fell 


News-Letter Game 


right on his face, without even 
asking for his spot! 

A medical team was immedj- 
ately called, and an emergency 
restoration van was brought to 
the top of the station’s stairs — 
which the poor, worn-out acro- 
bat of an actor had to climb al] by 
his lonesome, weight on his left 
corner mind you — where the 
bifoculed pararestorics attached 
to patch him up in time to stop 
the tearing, till the monochro- 
matic palette of rosés, rouges and 
rambunctious red rabble-rousers 
could clot. 

While the violence seen above 
seems like an isolated incident, 
people around the globe have 
witnessed unspeakable horrors 
committed to the most beautiful 
of canvases and simply claimed 
that they just don’t understand 
what they’re looking at. 

Some paintings took up ex- 
treme measures, such as Degas’s 
“The Chorus,” whose unwitting 
kidnappers were surprised to 
find that the painting had, in fact, 
kidnapped them. 
Their loose mo- 
rality and boot 
cut jeans was no 
match for the so- 
norous insanity 
of the psycholog- 
ically tried “Chorus.” A negotia- 
tor had to be called in. 

“The Chorus” only demands 
respect, the release of several 
of its younger siblings from the 
Louvre’s storage and a celebrity 
clad fundraising in which the fa- 
mous faces donate their time and 
the guilty conscience donates 
mucus, tears and money. And 
following the shocking mauling 
of the actor on the R car far from 
the cigar smoking stars which 
marred its subtle composition 
there was no simply no question 
at all that the chandeliers had to 
be dropped, the stars simply had 
no choice but to spend funds to 
dress up, and the electricity in 
the Louvre basement stopped. 


Help the student get an A by 
choosing the right path! 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY ~ 


DNA of ancient virus found in human 


By MALI WIEDERKEHR 
Staff Writer 


at you've ever wondered what 
it is like to be a bornavirus, you 
may not have to for much longer. 
A recent study published in Na- 
ture found that the bornavirus 
genome comprises parts of the 
human genome, and has been a 
part of our ancestry for the past 
40 million years. 

The bornavirus is an RNA vi- 
rus that dwells in the nucleus of 
a cell. While there, it gains access 
to the cell’s genetic material and 
inserts its own in order to pro- 
duce new copies of itself. 

In the study, American and 
Japanese scientists found the 
bornavirus genome in four loca- 
tions throughout the human ge- 
nome. This finding is the first to 
suggest that the human genome 
consists of RNA viruses other 
than retroviruses. 

A retrovirus is a virus that 
stores its genetic information in 
RNA, a one stranded chain of nu- 
cleotides corresponding to DNA. 
The virus undergoes a process 
called reverse transcription, in 
which it synthesizes DNA paral- 
lel to its RNA strand. (Normally, 
RNA is produced from DNA, 
hence the term reverse transcrip- 
tion). The DNA is then inserted 
into the host’s nucleus, tricking it 
to produce new retroviruses. 

“We now know that a signifi- 
cant portion of our genome con- 
sists of genomes of ancient vi- 
ruses, mainly retroviruses,” said 
Keizo Tomonaga, a virologist 
from Osaka University and one 
of the authors of the study. 

Retroviruses have been lo- 
cated in 100,000 components of 
human DNA. Typically, when 
these viruses are incorporated 
into a host’s genome, the effects 
are detrimental, as seen in the 
cases of HIV and tumor-causing 
viruses. 

Yet, there are also retroviruses 


that can eradicate 
infection and ret- 
roviruses whose 
genes 
crucial 
cental 


are 
for 


now 
pla- 
develop- 
ment in primates. 

Scientists have 
been trying to ex- 
amine retrovirus 
fossils in order 
to gain a better 
understanding of 
Virus evolution. 
Especially im- 
portant is study- 
ing HIV, with the 
hope that fossils 
will help unfold 
its history. 

Virus fossils 
are formed when 
a virus unsuc- 
cessfully invades 
a host's cell and 
essentially — be- 
comes trapped 
inside the cell. If 
the chosen cell 
of invasion is 
a sperm or egg 
cell, the virus can 
be transferred 
to subsequent 
generations. It is 
usually unable to multiply and 
can cause infection due to DNA 
mutations that occur with time. 

As a result of these unsuccess- 
ful invasions, scientists are left 
with generations of fossils from 
viruses that are stuck in their 
hosts’ genomes. This is known as 
the fossil virus hypothesis. 

In order to test this hypoth- 
esis, scientists gathered a group 
of genetically similar virus fos- 
sils from the human genome. By 
studying each virus’s mutations, 
they were able to decipher the 
original virus’s gene sequence 
from before the mutations had 
occurred. 

Once they located the original 
gene sequence, they wanted to 
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test whether this initial, un-mu- 
tated virus would still have the 
power to infect cells. 

Surprisingly, when they repli- 
cated the initial DNA and inject- 
ed it into cells, the cells became 
infected and manufactured new 
viruses. 

By examining retrovirus fos- 
sils, scientists have formed a 
comprehensive view of retrovi- 
rus history in relation to human 
DNA. However, no such history 
exists for the bornavirus. 

“[The study provides] a fos- 
sil record of bornavirus that was 
previously only available for 
retroviruses” said John Coffin, 
a virologist at Tufts University 
School of Medicine, in Wired Sci- 


_ One mutation has varied neurological results 


| By KATHERINE TAN 
| Staff Writer 


A team of 13 researchers from 
the Department of Psychiatry 
and Behavioral Sciences at the 
Hopkins University School of 
Medicine has demonstrated that 
a particular gene called hDISC1 
(human Disrupted-In-Schizo- 
phrenia-1), elevates the risk fac- 
tor for schizophrenia and mood 


disorders if the gene is mutated 
or expressed in different forms. 

Furthermore, depending on 
when the mutant hDISC1 protein 
is expressed during development, 
it can cause different neurological 
behaviors that are characteristic 
of certain mental illnesses. 

The hDISC1 protein binds to 
several proteins, facilitating the 
formation of protein complexes. 
Hence, the mutation or transloca- 
tion of genes responsible for this 
protein would have a major im- 
pact on the biological processes 
affecting behavior in the brain. 

The researchers proposed that 
the neurobehavioral effects of 
perturbing hDISC1 may be time 
dependent. To test this hypoth- 
esis, they used genetically modi- 
fied mice which can be made to 
express either the normal or the 
mutant form of hDISC1. When 
fed with a compound called Dox, 
the mice did not express the mu- 
tant hDISC1, since Dox blocks 
proteins responsible for mutant 

DISC transcription. 

By withholding Dox-contain- 
ing foods at different stages of 
the mice’s lives, the team was 
therefore able to compare the ef- 
fects of producing mutant hDI- 
SC1 proteins during prenatal, 
postnatal and both prenatal and 
postnatal periods. , 

They evaluated behavioral, 
biochemical and morphological 
changes in the mice via a set of 
tests relevant to schizophrenia 
and mood disorders. The mice 
brains were also observed using 
magnetic resonance imaging and 
other biological in-lab tests. 

Researchers observed the 
most significant changes in be- 
havior when the mutant hDISC1 

was expressed in both prenatal 
and postnatal stages. ; 
We mice exhibited in- 
creased aggression, decreased 
social interaction, depression- 
like behavior in females and 
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greater sensitivity to psycho- 
stimulants in males. On the other 
hand, when mutant hDISC1 was 
only expressed during prenatal 
development, only decreased to- 
tally brain volume was observed. 

During postnatal expression, 
mice exhibited many of the same 
behaviors as those with pre- and 
postnatal expression, with the 
addition of decreased levels of 
dopamine (also known as the 
“pleasure hormone”) in female 
mice compared to the control 
group. This further strengthens 
the claim that mutation of the 
hDISC1 gene does indeed cause 
mood disorders. 

This study is the first to dem- 
onstrate the gender differences in 
the expression of mutant hDISC1. 
From these results, the research- 
ers conjecture that mutant hDI- 
SC1 could affect neuron matura- 
tion depending on the time of its 
expression. 

A likely explanation is that 
prenatal expression may disrupt 
the migration of neurons to their 
intended regions, and postnatal 
expression affects their differen- 
tiation. 

Another observation made in 
the study was the enlargement of 
the lateral ventricles of the brain, 
located within the cerebrum. 
This enlargement correlated with 
postnatal mutant hDISC1 ex- 
pression and is consistent with a 
hypothesis which contends that 
schizophrenia is related to post- 
natal ventricular changes. 

If this correlation proves to be 
true, this could allow the charac- 
teristic of lateral ventricle size to 
act as a marker when testing com- 
pounds that treat schizophrenia. 

The research data revealed 
that mutant hDISC1 causes differ- 
ent effects on the mice’s behavior, 
depending on which stage of de- 
velopment hDISC1 is expressed. 
These effects detected in the re- 
search are similar to findings in 
major mental diseases. 

The researchers have also pro- 
posed that mutant hDISC1 af- 
fects neurodevelopment in mice 
by binding to their healthy copy 
of DISC] and reducing its protein 
product levels. 

Although these effects are only 
limited to prenatal and postna- 
tal situations, further research 
based on other life phases, such 
as sexual maturation, adulthood 


and aging would be carried out in 
the future to determine the ways 
in which mutant DISC1 causes a 
vast array of behaviors and traits 
characteristic of mental illnesses. 
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Retroviruses like HIV, shown above, can become permanently incorporated into host genomes over time. 


ence. “It tells us that virus evo- 


lution doesn’t proceed the way | 


many people have viewed it.” 

Tomonaga_ discovered the 
bornavirus accidentally. He was 
studying virus genes in com- 
parison to human genes, when 
he stumbled upon four human 
DNA segments that evolved 
from the bornavirus. “I was very 
surprised when I found them, 
because I never expected that 
bornavirus-related genes [exist- 
ed] in the human genome.” 

The discovery of the borna- 
virus is crucial to the under- 
standing virus evolution. More 
importantly, it may change our 
understanding of ourselves. 

“We now know that a sig- 
nificant portion of our genome 
consists of genomes of ancient 
viruses, mainly retroviruses,” 
Tomonaga said. 

“Our results suggested that 
bornaviruses exist at least 40 
million years with us. This may 
indicate a shrewd trick of borna- 
viruses for survival and also that 
the battle between viruses and 
man will never end.” 
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Penome Scientists discover receptor 


that detects itchy sensations 


By SAM OHMER 
Stat! Writer 


Ever had an itch you just 
couldn't scratch? 

Well, now researchers at the 
Hopkins School of Medicine 


| know why , and how, we feel that 
| un-scratchable itch. 


Qin Liu, Xinzhong Dong, and 
others have recently verified that 
a previously-known class of neu- 


| ronal receptors, called Mrgprs, 


are indeed itch-receptors. 
These receptors are found ex- 


| clusively in the neurons that are 


responsible for sending informa- 
tion about the environment to 


| the brain: sensory neurons. 


itch sensation. 

Even more interesting, how- 
ever, is the fact that not all itch 
is the same. Indeed, although a 
compound known as histamine 
is a known “itchy” agent, the 
Merprs that responded to chlo- 
roquine did not respond to his- 
tamine, implying that other more 
specialized histamine-activated 
itch receptors must also be pres- 
ent in itch-receptive sensory neu- 
rons. 

“{The] majority of itch condi- 
tions can’t be treated by antihis- 
tamine drugs,” Dong said. 

Some of the Mgrprs seem 
to be especially responsive to 
chloroquine, more so than their 


been known for 

a long time that small-diameter 
DRG neurons are responsible for 
initiating pain and itch sensation.” 

Making the connection be- 
tween the two, and then verify- 
ing the (almost perfect) overlap of 
itch-sensitive cells with Mgrpr- 
expressing cells led the team to 
the conclusions they published 
in the Dec. 24 issue of Cell and 
has enabled them to expand the 
database of knowledge concern- 
ing itch, also known as pruritus. 

In particular, the researchers 
delved more deeply into under- 
standing the mechanism behind 
the itch caused by a chemical 
called chloroquine. Chloroquine 
is frequently used as an anti- 
malarial treatment, but one of its 
more annoying side effects is an 
itching sensation. 

By exploiting that side effect, 
however, Dong, Liu and their 
colleagues were able to isolate 
the Mgrprs responsible for react- 
ing to this chloroquine-mediated 


“We know cousins, at 
Mrgprs ... are least. In mice, 
pho sak yl Because of their aie Merpr a 
expresse in Pe grprA3. n 
small-diameter specific patterns and humans, the 
primary — sen- Ee x most respon- 
sory neurons roles in itch, Mgprs sive receptor is 

| in dorsal root gre ideal targets for the MgrprX1 
ganglia (DRG),” 2 cae receptor. 
Dong said. Dor- developing anti-itch The Mgrprs 
re en ee aly eee 
of neruon cell — XINZHONG DONG, ceptors. Most 
bodies located of the changes 
near the spinal RESEARCHER seen between 
cord. “It has family mem- 


bers are made 
at crucial points so that the ar- 
eas of the proteins intended to 
interact with itch-inducing com- 
pounds are specialized for each 
itch receptor. 

Knowing how and why the 
itch sensation develops is im- 
portant for understanding the 
signaling that leads the brain to 
recognize itch sensations, and 
could potentially be a promise of 
future anti-itch relief. 

If scientists could selectively 
block itch receptors, they could also 
block annoying, itchy sensations. 

“Our studies have shown 
[that] Mrgprs not only function 
as novel itch receptors, but also 
can be used as molecular mark- 
ers to study itch-sensing neurons 
since Mrgprs are specifically ex- 
pressed in DRG but not in any 
other tissues,” Dong said. 

“Because of their specific ex- 
pression patterns and roles in 
itch, Mrgprs are ideal targets for 
developing anti-itch drugs.” 


Ebook readers. Many new models fail to impress 


hate to say it, but it feels like 

ebooks are taking over. At 

this year’s Consumer Elec- 

tronics Show (CES), I came 

across so many ebooks that 
they started to blur together into 
one idealistic fantasy. 

Every electronic startup that 
has the capacity to design and 
produce an ebook reader is 
pumping them 
out by the dozen, 
and that’s on top 
of all the main- 
stream ones that 
are already es- 
tablished. And 
though the Amazon Kindle was 
what many consider to be the 
start of it all a few years ago, 
many other companies such as 
Sony already had ebook readers 
around. 

However, it was Amazon’s 
big marketing campaign that 
catapulted the ebook reader to 
fame in the eyes of book lovers 
and college students around the 
world. 

Which brings me to this 
year’s CES. Ebook readers more 
or less stole the show, with mul- 
tiple manufactures announcing 
and demonstrating new prod- 
ucts. Throughout the month of 
December leading up to CES, 
there were announcements and 


COURTESY OF WWWOVEROLL.COM 
Plastic Logic’s QUE proReader, unveiled 
at this year’s CES, starts shipping in April. 


Yufeng Guo 
Tech Talk 


leaks of the ebook readers to 
come. 

The Bookeen’s Orizon, the 
RCA Lexi, the iRiver Story, the 
Jinke SiPix readers, the Hanvon 
WISEreader, the Cool-er readers 
from Interead, the Ocean and 
Tidal series from Copia and a 
pair of E6 and E10 e-book readers 
from Samsung. Those are some 
of the interesting 
ones. 

The real con- 
tenders include 
the Alex from 
Spring-Design, 
which is basi- 
cally what the Barnes & Noble 
Nook should have been, and 
with a possible partnership 
with Borders, it could really 
take off. The finest ebook read- 
er products at CES were the 
proLogic QUE proReader and 
the Skiff Reader. 

Even Google is going to get 
on the ebook wagon, with plans 
to offer ebook sales that have 
downloadable books available 
to both ordinary computers and 
mobile devices. So with the buzz 
about ebook readers reaching a 
boiling point, one has to wonder 
just how useful such a product 
can be. 

Sure, if you go through 23 
novels and seven textbooks each 
semester, you should probably 
already own an ebook reader. 
However, for the rest of us mere 
mortals, ebook readers need to 
offer some more features to grab 
our attention. 

Amazon touts that its ebook 
reader can act as an mp3 player, 
but are you really going to tote 
a book-sized device when you 
have your iPod-sized media play- 
er? It’s hard to go to the gym with 
your Kindle. 

Perhaps some real internet 
access would be a nice touch. A 
few ebook readers that have been 
announced offer some form of in- 
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The Skiff Reader replaces the traditional glass-based display with a thin sheet of foil 


ternet access, though nothing on 
the market today offers anything 
substantial. 

Secondly, price. Ebook readers 
in their current form do less than 
a netbook while being larger than 
a smartphone. For $300, I can get 
a very, very nice smartphone or 
a now-ubiquitous netbook. With 
more ebook readers flooding 
onto the market, price drops are 
sure to follow, and hopefully we 
will see some nice feature im- 
provements as well. 

Thirdly, the technology be- 
hind e-ink still has a way to go 
before I will consider it anywhere 
close to mature. Refresh rates 
need to increase dramatically to 
create anything close to a smooth 
experience when _ interacting 
with content. 

The Nook is an example of 
how painful the experience can 
be when e-ink pauses, making 
for an experience akin to a virus- 
infected computer. On a comput- 
er, the virus can be removed, but 
on the Nook, that is the experi- 

ence right out of the box. 

And finally, new products 


are working hard to push ebook 
readers out of what little market- 
space they have, including the 
JooJoo (meaning ‘magical’), the 
much anticipated Apple tablet, 
the iPad, and the HP Slate, which 
is more of a small battery-pow- 
ered all-in-one with no keyboard. 
These touch screen ‘tablets’ are 
stepping up to take up pieces of 
the functions of the ebook reader, 
smartphone and laptop. 

Indeed the ebook reader may 
die before it even has a chance 
to take off, but it is not all doom 
and gloom for ebook readers. The 
Skiff Reader sizes up at a huge 
11.5 inches and has the possibil- 
ity of being a true replacement to 
newspapers and magazines since 
it is not tiny in size like other eb- 
ook readers. This could be just 
what the ebook reader market 
needs in order to take it to the 
next level. 

Yesterday, Apple held a spe- 
cial event during which it pre- 
sented its iPad. Next week, I will 
evaluate the tablet side of this 
product to see just which way the _ 
tides are turning. 


ote 
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By JEFFREY SIEGEL 
Staff Writer 


Global the result 
ot high concentrations of green- 
house gases trapping heat in the 
atmosphere that would normally 


warming, 


have escaped into space, presents 
a complex problem 

One possible approach, car- 
bon sequestration, involves 
capturing carbon dioxide that 
would be emitted by industrial 
processes and storing it where it 
would be unlikely to be released 
into the atmosphere. This would 
help reduce carbon-dioxide emis- 
sions, slowing down the pace of 
climate change. 

Researchers at the Lamont- 
Doherty Earth Observatory in 
New York, who have been working 
to identify possible storage sites, 
have found some possible candi- 
date off the Eastern Seaboard. 

“We are primarily looking 
for basalt lava flows that extend 
off shore,” David Goldberg, a 
researcher at Lamont-Doherty, 
said. Basalt lava flows are arti- 
facts of prehistoric volcanic ac- 
tivity; they can be found on land 
and at sea. 

“These are good potential res- 
ervoirs for carbon dioxide storage 
because they have open poros- 
ity and permeability in the flow 
tops, are buried by thousands of 
feet of impermeable sediments, 
and geochemically convert car- 
bon dioxide to solid carbonate 
over time,” Goldberg said. 

The porous and permeable 
tops of a basalt lava flow allow 
for injection of carbon dioxide, 
while the sediments on top of the 
flows prevent the carbon dioxide 
from escaping. 

Furthermore, carbon dioxide 
can react with basalt to form sta- 
ble, nontoxic carbonates, which 
further reduces the risk of leakage. 

Goldberg’s team of research- 


has been 
searching for and 
testing basalt lava 
near the 
Eastern Seaboard 

“To a large ex- 
tent we used pre- 
viously published 


ers 


flows 


research,” Gold- 
berg said. “Some 
was’ from _ oOff- 


shore geophysical 
surveys, drill and 
coring results, as 
well as_ surface 
geology maps.” 

In particular, 
they focused on 
the Central At- 
lantic Magmatic 
Province, a seis- 
mic region with 


abundant ba- 
salt flows. They tie 
sought to find a 


basalt flows deep 
enough underwa- 
ter for practical 
carbon sequestra- 
tion. 


COz is released into the 
atmosphere from burning 
fosil fuels, causing the 
green-house effect 


Ne 


Over time, the COz will react with ions in the water, 
trapping it in the form of stable carbonate salts 
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Ancient lava flows could store carbon dioxide 


“We suggest 
large potential 
lava flows extend off shore, and if 
proven, their properties are likely 
to reflect the properties of similar 
lava flows that have been observed 
and measured on shore,” Gold- 
berg said. “The basalt extent is 
potentially large enough to accom- 
modate significant volumes of car- 
bon dioxide along the East Coast.” 

Four regions in particular 
look promising: the Newark Rift 
Basin, the New York Bight, the 
Sandy Hook basin and the South 
Georgia Rift Basin. 

Scientists have begun small- 
scale experiments at the Newark 
Rift Basin. In one experiment, 
conducted at the Palisades Sill, 
scientists injected dissolved car- 
bon dioxide into the basalt flow 
and monitored the results. Then, 


200 after injection, water samples 
showed decreases in the concen- 
tration of calcium and magne- 
sium ions, suggesting that these 
ions had reacted with the carbon 
dioxide to form carbonates. 

Core samples taken from Or- 
ange Mountain, a basalt forma- 
tion in New Jersey, show that 
basalt flows in the Newark Rift 
Basin are porous enough for car- 
bon dioxide injection. 

While the New York Bight 
and Sandy Hook basin have not 
been tested for basalt flows, they 
both have significant amounts of 
sedimentation. Models of these 
regions suggest the presence of 
basalt flows deep beneath the 
sediments. 

If these are present, Gold- 


Artificial chip mimics ECM to grow heart cells” 


By ALICE HUNG 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins researchers, working 
with a team from South Korea, 
have created a chip that works as 


a matrix on which cardiac tissue 
can be grown. Heart cells grown 
on the chip, which mimics the 
extracellular matrix (ECM), look 
more like actual cardiac tissue 
found in the body than do cells 
grown on ordinary petri dishes. 
Deok-Ho Kim, a researcher 
at Hopkins’s Department of Bio- 
medical Engineering and lead 
author of the study, and his team 
noted strong evidence suggest- 
ing that macroscopic cardiac tis- 


sue is highly influenced by the 
nanoscale topographic features 
of the ECM. The ECM affects 
both the structure and the func- 
tion of heart cells that grow on it. 
The three major cell types of car- 
diac tissue are cardiomyoctes that 
form the heart's contractile muscle, 
vascular endothelial cells that make 
up the inner lining of cardiac blood 
vessels, and smooth muscle cells of 
the walls of the blood vessels in the 
heart. Together, these cardiac tis- 
sues are known as myocardium. 

The different cells are orga- 
nized ina highly specific manner 
in the well-defined and intricate 
structures of the ECM. 

Like all other living cells and tis- 
sues, cardiac tissue is very sensitive 
to the topographical features of the 
surrounding ECM. However, the 
miniscule interactions prevented 
past researchers from fully under- 
standing cardiac functions at the 
subcellular and nanoscale levels. 

Previous studies have only 
demonstrated the importance of 
nanoscopic cues in cell signaling, 


2 erene meget newness 
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The newly engineered chip has microscopic grooves and ridg- 
es on its surface that give cells directions about how to grow. 


adhesion, growth and differen- 
tiation. Attempts to artificially 
manipulate cardiac function 
have failed, as the cells lose their 
original organization and scat- 
ter randomly when cultured via 
common in vitro methods on 
smooth-surfaced petri dishes. 

Kim speculates that the re- 
sults were most likely due to fail- 
ure to consider nanoscopic cues 
of the ECM, which may underlie 
the complex controls of cardiac 
tissue functions. 

The research team used sever- 
al standard protocol techniques 
to perform ultrastructural analy- 
sis of ex vivo rat myocardium. 

Results show that in addition to 
identifiable aniso- 
tropic groups of 
elongated and 
well-aligned cells 
in the cardiac tis- 
sue next to an 
ECM fiber layer, 
the cell orienta- 
tions also strongly 
parallel the direc- 
tion of alignment 
of matrix fibers 
directly below. 

This discov- 
ery implies that 
the ECM orga- 
nization may 
provide nanoto- 
pographic cues to 
guide myocardial 
alignment dur- 
ing cardiovascu- 
lar development. 

The biocom- 
patible chips were made to pre- 
cisely control nanoscale topog- 
raphy. As expected, the substrata 
caused the cells to grow in the 
direction of the underlying na- 
noridges on the chip. The rela- 
tionship between adjacent cells 
grown on the chips also resem- 
bled that between adjacent cells 
in natural heart tissue. 

Furthermore, numerous cell 
properties were sensitive to the 
exact nanotopographic pattern, 
even when differences in cell ge- 
ometry and function were taken 
into consideration. 

This study demonstrated the 
importance of investigating fur- 
ther the nanoscale properties of 
cardiac tissue in order to better 
understand natural conditions 
controlling heart function and 
structure. This work also opens 
up the possibility of developping 
engineered cardiac tissue for fu- 
ture therapeutic products. 

In the future, the team wants 
to consider the possibility of 
expanding the currently two- 


dimensional chip fo three di- | 
mensions, to even better mimic | 


conditions in the body. 

Their findings were published 
in the Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 


This CO2 can be removed, 
but storage is a problem 


Because basalt 
is porous, CO2 


 ~=can be pumped 
@& inand stored 
there 
‘ he 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


berg’s team estimates that, in 
the Sandy Hook basin alone, 
as much as 900 million tons of 


. . . | 
carbon dioxide — the equiva- 
lent of 40 years of emissions | 


from four coal plants — could 
be stored. 

Stretching from beneath the 
coastal plains of Georgia and 
South Carolina, the South Geor- 
gia Rift Basin is the largest rift 
basin on the Eastern Seaboard. 
Given its extent it could be a tre- 
mendously valuable carbon se- 
questration site. 

Now that they have identified 
some candidate sites, David and 
his coworkers have their work 
cut out. “The next steps are to 
conduct detailed geophysical 
surveying, both on shore and 
offshore, to identify basalt flows 
as research targets, then, test 


core samples to verify their basic | 


properties and compositions,” 
Goldberg said. 

“It is probably most efficient 
to survey and core on shore first, 
then move to offshore locations: 
Ultimately a pilot carbon diox- 


Neurons of brain’s taste center 
can be activated without taste 


By LINDSEY HUTZLER 
Staff Writer 

Hopkins Psychological and 
Brain Sciences professors Miche- 
la Gallagher and Peter Holland, 
along with Michael Saddoris of 
the University of North Caroli- 
na, have been investigating how 
learned cues associated with 
tastes can activate the nerves that 
encode a particular taste. 

It is thought that cues associ- 
ated with emotional outcomes 
that are both conspicuous and 
reinforcing can begin to act as a 


substitute for 


Sees 


us within five to thirty minutes 
after the conclusion of a salient 
event. Thus, it can be seen how 
individual neurons encode the 
stimuli into separate behavioral 
occurrences. 

Gallagher, Holland and Sad- 
doris embarked on a series of 
experiments. The first consisted 
of feeding rats identical sucrose 
solutions which increased the ac- 
tivity of immediate early genes. 
Repeat feedings of the same su- 
crose solution activated overlap- 
ping regions of the GC. In com- 
parison, rats fed tasteless water 
did not have in- 
creased activity 


the actual re- = 
inforcer. Thus, 
a cue will pre- 
dict the result- 
ing outcome by 
creating a rep- 
resentation of 
it. This occurs 
when cells that 
are responsible 
for encoding 
the features of the initial rein- 
forcer are reactivated. 

Gallagher, Holland and Sad- 
doris tested their hypothesis by 
investigating the role of neural 
arrangements in the gustatory 


| cortex (GC) which is the region of 


the brain responsible not only for 
detecting taste but for learning 
and remembering smells, flavors 
and other new experiences asso- 
ciated with food. 

However, little is known about 
how the GC actually responds to 


| stimuli other than tastes that the 


ide injection experiment simi- | 
lar to those being conducting in 


Washington State and in Iceland 
would be envisioned.” 


animal has learned to associate 
with food. 

The researchers looked at 
what occurred in the cortex of 
rats when receiving sucrose and 
water, as well as what cues were 
associated with such stimuli, us- 
ing immediate early genes (IEGs) 
which respond quickly to stimuli 
and are responsible for activating 
other genes. 

The researchers chose to look 
at the IEGs known as Arc and 
Homerla, known for their plas- 
ticity, or the ability to be mallea- 
ble and adapt to change. 

An added perk in using these 
genes for research is that they are 


| expressed in the neuronal nucle- 


Cues associated with 
emotional outcomes 
can begin to act as 
a substitute for the 


actual reinforcer. 


of IEGs. 

In the sec- 
ond experi- 
ment, the rats 
were given 
sucrose and 
exposed to a 
strong odor 
at the same 


time until they 
learned to associate the odor 
with the taste of sucrose. 

When the rats were then ex- 
posed to only the odor, without 
sucrose, the activity of early im- 
mediate genes in the gustatory 
cortex was similar to the activ- 
ity when the rats were exposed 
to sucrose. 

The outcome of these experi- 
ments demonstrated that neural 
arrangements activated by the 
odors associated with sucrose 
were also activated solely by su- 
crose. That is, because the two 
were always paired together, the 
rat’s brains learned to react in 
the same way to both the odor 
paired with sucrose, and the su- 
crose itself. 

Overlap between the initial 
taste activity (the first experi- 
ment) and the associative taste 
activity (the latter experiment) 
displays the possibility that neu- 
rons in the gustatory cortex en- 
code information about expected 
outcomes. 

The researchers were also sur-- 
prised to discover that injuries 
in the brain had almost no effect 
on the ability of the GC neurons 
to associate the odor cue with a 
taste. 


By DAN CADEL 
Staff Writer 


The past year closed off a de- 
cade whose advances in technol- 
ogy only signal what’s to come 
in the next. The following inven- 
tions represent revolutionary im- 
provements on old devices which 
will likely become the standard 
for the future. 


NASA Orion Space Shuttle and 
Ares Rocket 


For the first time in almost 
forty years, man is planning to 
return to the moon. Naturally, 
he'll be going in a new ride. On 
Oct. 28, 2009, the Ares 1-X rocket 
made its first launch into orbit. 
This rocket will propel the Orion 
spacecraft beyond the reaches 
of Earth’s atmosphere, at which 
point the capsule can continue 
on to the moon. 

Orion has a similar geometry 
to the capsules used in the Apollo 
missions of the 1960s and ‘70s but 
is more than twice its size and 
can carry up to four astronauts. 
Unlike its predecessors, it is ca- 
pable of landing in areas further 
away from the moon's equator 
and can extend the length of its 
missions by several days. 

Another advantage is the Ori- 
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The 327-foot Ares 1-X rocket launched last October 
and will propel Orion beyond Earth's atmosphere. 


on’s ability to stay in orbit while 
unmanned, allowing all astro- 
nauts to explore the moon’s sur- 
face. The space module will also 
be able to dock with the Interna- 
tional Space Station and remain 
on the moon for up to 210 days 
once lunar outposts are estab- 
lished. 

In order to get it there, the first 
booster stage of the 327-foot, two- 
stage Ares rocket will bring the it 
into low Earth orbit then discon- 
nect, allowing the upper stage 
and new J-2X engine, fueled by 
liquid hydrogen and liquid oxy- 
gen, to continue into circular or- 
bit. 

In light of NASA’s less-than- 
pristine safety record, a launch 
abort system is being added to 
the Orion module, which will 
allow it to detach and fly safely 
away from the Ares rocket in 
case of a failure. The first mis- 
sions to the International Space 
Station are to take place by 2014, 
with lunar missions about ten 
years away. 


Bladeless fan 


From the inventors of the com- 
mon, household vacuum cleaner 
comes the biggest improvement 
to fans since 1882, the bladeless 
Dyson Air Multiplier™ Fan. The 
fan works by pulling 
air in through slots 
near the base. The air 
is then pressurized 
and sped up before 
being passed over the 
surface of a large ring 
above the base. 

This ring is actual- 
ly an airfoil, the same 
shape used for wings 
and other surfaces of 
airplanes. This creates 


negative pressure, 
pulling air through 
the ring. 


The air then ex- 
pands through a cone 
in the ring, creating 
even greater nega- 
tive pressure. In total, 
the fan multiplies the 


Best inventions of 2009 span several 


disciplines 


ra! 
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An implanted microcontroller allows scientists to control the flight of green June beetles. 


original intake flow by sixteen 
times, creating a constant stream 
of air without the turbulence in- 
herent with bladed fans. 


Cyborg beetle 


Researchers at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, have 
successfully taken control over 
beetles. Funded by DARPA, the 
Defense Department’s Research 
and Development Branch, the 
project capitalizes on the supe- 
rior performance of live insects, 
compared to robotic micro air ve- 
hicles (MAVs). 

During the pupal stage of 
development, neural, muscular, 
and visual stimulators are insert- 
ed into a green June beetle, along 
with a microcontroller. Once the 
beetle is developed, researchers 
can control take-off, speed, di- 
rection and landing of the beetle. 
Once signals are sent, there is a 
few seconds lag time before the 
beetle executes the command. 

Flight time is only limited by 
fatigue in the beetle itself, while 
the battery for the electrical sys- 
tems can last 31 hours under 
normal conditions. These beetles 
could eventually be used for re- 
connaissance and other tasks in- 
volving stealth or small spaces. 


Sr 


Robotic Legs 


Although the reality of the Six 
Million Dollar Man is quite a few 
decades away from reality, the 
creation of the first human exo- 
skeleton that gives paraplegics 
the ability to walk will soon be 
ready to hit the market. 

Designed by a paraplegic, the 
ReWalk is comprised of a set of 
robotic legs, a balance sensor, a 
battery pack and a pair of crutch- 
es. The robotic legs run along and 
are strapped onto the outside of 
the patient’s actual legs, and are 
connected to sensors that signal 
the position and tilt of the body. 

In order to keep the ener- 
8Y usage and battery size to a 
minimum, most of the balance 
is achieved through the use of 
crutches. Users take a step by 
moving the crutches ahead and 
leaning forward, activating the 
motors in one of the legs. A wrist 
band contains buttons that even 
allow the patient to stand up, sit 

down, recover from a stumble 
and climb or descend stairs. 
Although the device is not 
meant to replace the use of a 
wheelchair, it is intended to givea 
paraplegic more options in terms 
of mobility. The ReWalk is cur- 
rently in clinical trials. 
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Antidepressant treats heart 


Clorgyline has Cy 
gyline has been shown to protect heart cells from damaging reactive oxygen species. 


By LAN YU 
Staff Writer 


An anti-depressant that is no 
longer Prescribed could poten- 
tially be used to combat he 


yp : art 
failure, according to 


' a study con- 
ducted by researchers in the Car- 
diology Department 


at Hopkins 
in collabor Opkins 


. ation with researchers 
from other institutions across the 
country and in Italy. 

In their paper, Published in 
Circulation Research, the interna- 
tional group examined Mono- 
amine Oxidases (MAOs), mito- 
chondrial enzymes that generate 
hydrogen peroxide by breaking 
down specific neurotransmitters, 
such as norepinephrine and sero- 
tonin. 

Hydrogen peroxide, like oth- 
er reactive oxygen species, can 
at elevated concentrations con- 
tribute to heart failure; as such 
the presence and high activity 
of MAOs appears to play an im- 
portant role in congestive heart 
failure. 

According to the American 
Heart Association, 5.7 million 
Americans are currently living 
with heart failure, wigh an ad- 
ditional 670,000 new cases diag- 
nosed each year. 

Patients with this disease 
are not able to exert themselves 
physically as much as they nor- 
mally could, as the heart is not 
able to function as efficiently and 
circulation slows. 

Fluids may build up in parts 
of the body, resulting in edema 
that may affect the appearance 
of certain parts of the body or 
even cause breathing issues 
when buildup occurs in the 
lungs. 


Finding and treating causes 
of heart failure can decrease the 
rate of new heart failure cases 
each year. 

The researchers focused spe- 
cifically on MAO-A. To test its 
role in the abnormal enlargement 
of myocardial cells, a symptom 
of heart failure, the group ex- 
ternally applied norepinephrine 


jailure 


from cardiovascular) and also | 
in humans,” Nazareno Paolocci, | | 
a professor of medicine at Hop- | | 
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kins and lead researcher, said in | | 


an email to the News-Letter. 
“The drug was no longer 


used in humans for its many | 


side effects due to the irrevers- 
ibility of its action,” he said. 
“Now we have reversible MAO- 


to stimulate A _ inhibitors 
MAO-A in cul- that we can | 
tured rat neo- test. even in | 
natal and adult ‘The drug was no the cardiovas- | | 
ca rO- i s ahd 
wen memy°~ Jonger used in Eafe fr auee 
_Norepineph- humans for its many _ validate — our | 
rine is a stress ‘ , = ; findings with | 
hormone in- Side effects due to clorgyline em- 
volved in the . TE) eg Aa loying other 
fight-or-flight the irreversibility of — fexG"s inhib. | | 
response. They its action. itors.” 
found _ indica- Although 
tions of  en- — NAZARENO the human 
hanced MAO- body natu- 
A activity and PAOLOCCl, rally produces 
oxidative stress SENIOR RESEARCHER an enzyme 
that can lead called catalase 
to heart fail- to decompose 


ure, including increased MAO- 
A gene expression, cell size and 
production of mitochondrial re- 
active oxygen species. 

The group then tested the ef- 
fect of clorgyline, an MAO-A 
inhibitor and previously used 
anti-depressant, on production 
of reactive oxygen species in car- 
diomyocytes. They found that 
norepinephrine-induced produc- 
tion of reactive oxygen species 
was significantly inhibited. 

“We decided to pursue clor- 
gyline as a MAO-A inhibitor be- 
cause [it is] very specific for the 
isoform MAO-A and also be- 
cause previously used in many 
experimental models (different 
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Up to 5.7 million Americans suffer from heart disease, with 670,000 new cases yearly. 


hydrogen peroxide, Paolocci 
suggests that this response is 
unable to effectively counter the 
increased oxidative stress. 

“We didn’t measure antioxi- 


dant defense directly but fail- 


ure to buffer excess ROS signal- 
ing is strongly suggested by the 
fact that in vivo oxidative stress 
is sky-high after six weeks of 
TAC [Transverse Aortic Con- 
striction],” he said. 

Through a comparison of 
the function in the left ventri- 
cle of mice with a mutation that 
inhibits production of MAO-A 
with wild-type mice, the group 
also found further evidence 
that MAO-A activity contrib- 
utes to an oxidative pressure 
overload. 

Mice with the mutation exhib- 
ited almost no MAO-A activity, 
but some MAO-B activity per- 
sisted; their results still showed 
a significant difference in oxida- 
tive pressure as a result of the ge- 
netic inhibition. 

Although they were not able 
to examine the role of MAO-B, 
the group notes that MAO-B 
has not been shown in previous 
studies to have a major role in the 
breakdown of norepinephrine. 

While these results are only 
preliminary as regards the poten- 
tial of clorgyline, they do confirm 
that MAO-A activity, combined 
with increased norepinephrine 
availability, directly contributes 
to heart failure. 

This presents the possibil- 
ity of reducing the incidence of 
heart failure by isolating a cause 
and exploring possible preven- 
tive treatments. 
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In the first phase of the RealNose project, scientists measured how accurately dogs pinpointed scents of different concentrations. 


Studying man’s best friend for national defense 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


Researchers at the Hopkins 
Applied Physics Laboratory 
(APL) in Laurel, Md. are work- 
ing to construct a sensor that 
would be able to mimic a dog’s 
extraordinary olfactory capabili- 
ties. 

Dogs brains are largely domi- 
nated by an olfactory cortex while 
human brains are dominated by 
a large visual cortex. Relative to 
brain size, the olfactory bulb (the 
structure at the front of the brain 
involved in odor perception) of 
dogs is roughly 40 times bigger 
than that of humans. 

Within their olfactory bulbs, 
dogs hold 125 to 220 million ol- 
factory receptors. This number 
varies by breed, with the blood- 
hound topping the charts with 
approximately 300 million recep- 
tors. 

This advantage has led to the 
use of dogs for hunting and se- 
curity purposes for centuries. 
Therefore, the researchers are 
working in conjunction with 
the Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (DARPA) to con- 
struct what they are calling the 
RealNose sensor. 

The project consists of two 
parts, one of which has already 
been completed. The objective of 
this first phase was to determine 
the limits of a dog’s detection 
capabilities for “a variety of non- 
toxic, nonhazardous chemicals, 
compounds and odorants that 
dogs would normally search for 


in the field or when training,” as 
described by APL. 

Five dogs provided by Cas- 
tle’s K9, a Pennsylvanian law- 
enforcement canine training 
firm, were used in testing. The 
dogs were made to walk around 
a large six-sided structure. In- 
side was a vapor generator that 
produced smells of 10 com- 
pounds at varying concentra- 
tions. 

A cone was fitted in each side 
and a .compound’s vapor was 
randomly sent through one of 
the cones. The dog was allowed 
to walk around the structure no 
more than twice and sniff each 
cone. 

If the dog correctly identified 
the location of the smell, the team 
recorded the concentration and 
the dog was rewarded. 

The chemicals used includ- 
ed cyclohexane, a basic organic 
compound found as a residual 
non-explosive solvent. in the 
explosive C4; methyl benzo- 
ate, which is formed when co- 
caine hydrolyzes in air and is 
therefore used to train drug- 
sniffing dogs; vanillin, an ar- 
tificial vanilla compound; and 
amyl acetate, an organic com- 
pound called an ester which 
has a scent similar to that of 
bananas. ; 

It was noted that the dogs’ ac- 
curacy of detection increased as 
the testing proceeded. “During 
our tests, we could see the dogs 
constantly learning and getting 
better at detection,” RealNose 
program manager Mike Wagner 


said in an APL press release. 

“As cognitive beings, they 
think, learn, and cheat if they can 
to get their reward, but our tests 
were designed to keep things 
random and prevent them from 
cheating.” 

Using the data gathered from 
phase one of the project, the 
team has begun to build the test 
equipment for RealNose. They 
analyzed other nose-like sensors 
being developed and compared 
them to see if their measure- 
ments are as good as those of the 
canines’ noses. 

This process began in the 
summer of 2008 and was com- 
pleted before the end of last year. 

Phase two is planned to be- 
gin this year. It involves a series 
of tests to determine whether 
the artificial sensors can detect 
odors masked by the smells of 
other chemicals and aerosols, 
an objective essential for DAR- 
PA and national defense on the 
whole. 

The team hopes to develop 
a prototype sensor by 2012 on 
their current schedule. Accord- 
ing to Wagner, the practical im- 
plications of such a device have 
wide-ranging possibilities out- 
side the realm of national de- 
fense. 

“(The prototype] could be 
transitioned to industry and 
used anywhere you could use 
a dog or in areas that might be 

too dangerous for one, such as 
searching rubble after an earth- 
quake if toxic chemicals are pres- 
ent,” Wagner said. 


New vaccine 
may prevent 
spread of malaria 


Although the incidence of 


malaria in the United Stated is 
rare, there are 350 - 500 million 


cases reported worldwide every 
year. An astonishing 41 percent 
of the world’s population lives 


in areas where the disease is en-- 


demic. 

Although treatments for the 
disease do exist, they are be- 
coming increasingly ineffective 
against the malaria parasite be- 
cause of strains that have become 
resistant. Scientists have been de- 
veloping a different approach to 
fighting the illness: stopping the 
parasite before it has the ‘chance 
to infect. 

Transmission-blocking ‘© vac- 
cines prevent the parasite from 
inhabiting mosquitoes, which 
bite humans and infect them in 
the process. Mosquitoes are the 
primary means through which 
the disease is transmitted. 

Researchers at Hopkins are 
playing a crucial role in the de- 
velopment of this novel vaccine, 
which is comprised of the anti- 
gen AnAPN. When injected into 
patients, this antigen sets off the 
production of antibodies which 
prevent the parasite from at- 


‘taching to the gut of mosquitoes. 
These antibodies are transferred 
to the mosquito after it bites a 
vaccinated human. 5. 
Here ophing anvil be in- | 
volved 
_ ditions 


af : 
hs 


in determining the con- 
under which the antigen 


em ne — - - ; oy) eam cote 


can be produced. Though only in 
the early stages, these measures 
may one day lead to the eradica- 
tion of the disease. 


Text messages 
remind patients 
to take essential 

medications 


The Children’s Center at Hop- 
kins Hospital may adopt the 
practice of text messaging in or- 
der to remind their patients to 
take their medications. Recent 
studies have shown that a daily 


\ 
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reminder significantly increases 
the rate of adherence to a pre- 
scribed course of drugs. 

The technology has been used 
primarily for patients who have 
chronic conditions that require 
self-medication on a daily basis, 
such as juvenile diabetes or asth- 
ma. : 

Pediatricians at Children’s 
who have started using texts see 
it as a way of communicating 
with their patients instantly and 
unobtrusively, unlike calling or 
emailing. 

Furthermore, patients could 
have the option of replying to 
their doctors directly in case they 
have questions about the dosage 
or other issues. 

Although this will not replace 
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Hopkins researchers are developping a malaria vaccine to stop the disease before infection. 
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other forms of communication 
between patients and doctors, 
it could prove to be a valuable 
means for quickly contacting 
those who may normally forget 
essential medications. 


Quitting smoking 
temporarily 
increases 
diabetes risk 


Although smoking has been 
correlated with many chronic ill- 
nesses, such as heart disease and 
lung cancer, ‘studies have also 
shown the positive health effects 
of quitting. 

However, according to a study 
recently published by the Welch 
Center for Prevention, Epidemi- 
ology and Clinical Research at 
Hopkins, smokers who quit in- 
creased their risk of developing 
type II diabetes during the first 
three years. 

The researchers studied 
nearly 11,000 adults who. did 
-not have diabetes and followed 
their progress for nearly twenty 
years. 

Compared to adults who 
continued to smoke and those 
who had formerly smoked, 
new quitters were significantly 
more likely to develop type II 
diabetes, most likely because 
of weight gain associated with 
quitting. 

However, the increase risk di- 
minished to that of a non-smoker 
12 years after quitting. Although 


COURTESY OF WWW.GEEKOLOGIE.COM 


Hopkins pediatricians are exploring text messaging to communicate with patients. 


there might be factors other than 
weight gain that contribute to the 
higher incidence of diabetes, the 


- researchers recommend diabetes 


prevention and detection mea- 
sures for those at risk for diabetes 
and are in a smoking cessation 
program. 


New statistics. 
reveal American 
health trends — 
for 2009 


According to new statistics re- 
leased by the Centers for Disease 
Control last month, the overall 
health of Americans increased 
slightly, breaking a downward 
trend that lasted for the past 10 
‘years. 


The total number of Ameri- 
cans without health care cov- 
erage increased to 45.4 million 
people. However, government ° 
initiatives led to a decrease in the 
number of minors without insur- 
ance to an all-time low of just 


~ over six million. 


In the area of fitness, the obesity 
rate held steady at just over a quar- 
ter of the population. This may be 
due to the fact that the percentage 
of adults engaging in physical ac- 
tivity jumped to 35 percent, up 
from 31 percent last year. 

However, 2009 also saw in- 
creases in the rate of alcohol 
consumption, with at least 23 
percent of the population hav- 
ing more than five drinks in one 
day on at least one occasion. The 
number of adults experiencing 

severe psychological stress also 
increased. — 


— All briefs by Tiffany Ng 
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An ode to big-time Division I college athletics Mens basketball falls. 


love sports. Plain and sim- 
ple, they are the best thing 


ever. Why else would 
a week for the 


of this great newspaper? 


Over the past few years I have 
grown to be one of Blue Jay Ath- 
letics’ biggest fans and support- 
ers. From showing up at sparsely 
attended football and basketball 
competitions to snagging a spot 
home- 
coming lacrosse games, it has 
We have very 
articulated 
student athletes at Hopkins, who 
have always made my job as a 


at standing-room-only 


been a fun ride. 
accessible and well 


journalist relatively easy. 


Yet I can’t help but wonder what 
it would be like to attend a college 
with ‘big time’ athletics. Yes, | 
know we have Division I lacrosse, | 
and that’s well and good. But 
when I say ‘big time’ I'm referring | 
to the two highest grossing college 
sports: football and_ basketball. 
These two behemoth sports have 
the ability to transcend athletics, 
by both increasing school spirit 
and serving as a major source of 


revenue for the schools. 


I always wondered what it would 
be like to tailgate in the parking lot 
of the The Swamp’ (Florida), or the 
Los Angeles Coliseum (USC), or 
‘The Big House’ (Michigan) on a 
Saturday morning, kicking back a 
few beers before cheering on your 
football team along with 100,000 
other hard-core classmates, alumni 
and local fans in a setting where 
every game has major significance. 
Or what would it be like to camp out 
in Krzyzewskiville outside of Cam- 
eron Indoor Stadium (Duke) before 
watching college basketball from 
one of the world’s most exciting ven- 
ues? Homewood Field is nice, but it 
doesn’t hold a candle to these places. 

I'm not saying we are devoid 
of school pride. We rally around 
our lacrosse team in the spring, 
with our homecoming and Spring 
Fair conveniently set within a few 
weeks of each other. In fact, as I 
write this article from my dorm 
room in Beijing, China, 6,900 miles 
from Hopkins, I’m wearing a Hop- 
kins hoodie and a Blue Jay hat. But 
pride and spirit are two different 
things. Pride is the satisfaction we 

get from being an elite academic 
institution. Spirit comes from unit- 


ing the campus through some oth- 
er means, such as athletics — and 


I __ the fact remains that it’s not easy to 
have devoted several hours 
past year- 
and-a-half to be the sports editor 


get a majority of the Hopkins stu- 
dent body excited about lacrosse. 
There are several reasons for this, 
the prime one being that lacrosse is 
a very regional sport. Most of our 
lacrosse team is from either Long 


Island or Maryland, which makes 
sense as these are the two biggest 
lacrosse hotbeds in the country. 
Outside of these areas, very few 
kids grow up playing lacrosse. As 
a result, only a small portion of the 
student body knows the rules and 
strategies of the game — something 
paramount to truly enjoying the 
sport and getting passionate about 
it. At least for me, 
someone who 
grew up in Cali- 
fornia and Florida, 
I had virtually no 
exposure to the game. Upon watch- 
ing it at Hopkins for the first time, 
aside from comprehending that the 
aim was to score more goals than 
the other team, I really had no idea 
what was going on. 

Regardless, I learned to appre- 


S ux me ff 
vi 
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Giees Column 


ciate ‘our sport’ and our venue, 
and I found myself attending 
almost every home game, writ- 
ing and editing articles on the 
outcome. There is no denying 
that having lacrosse as our only 
Division I sport truly does make 
Hopkins unique. 

Until now I was content, but re- 


; ae 
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Former Davidson standout Stephen Curry is now starting point guard for the Golden State Warriors. out the upset against St. 


cent events have made me change 
my demeanor. My friend from 
back home who attends Cornell 
would always brag about how his 
school had a Division I basketball 
team (all Ivy League schools have 
Division I athletics) that was good 
enough to showcase its talents on 
national television during March 
Madness. My retort used to be that 
pit Sa while they were 
aman getting destroyed 
by Stanford and 

Missouri in the 
first round of the 
tournament each year, Hopkins 
was busy winning national cham- 
pionships in lacrosse.But then came 
last spring, and while Blue Jay la- 
crosse suffered a record breaking 
loss in the quarterfinals, Big Red la- 
crosse made a playoff run and was 


M. and W. swimming win a combined 14 races 


From SWIM, Pace B12 

be greeted with some extremely 
capable competitors and possibly 
some of the fastest swimming 
Hopkins has ever seen.” 

Hopkins continued to sweep 
the top three spots in the 1000 
Free, 200 Free, 50 Free, and 200 
IM. Freshman Kevin Morlock 
took first place in the 1000 Free 
in 10:09.27, Behind him was 
freshman Alec Contag, who took 
second in 10:18.31. Sophomore 
Patrick Lynch finished third in 
10:19.65. In the 200 Free, fresh- 
man Nick Schmidt (1:49.82), 
Murphy (1:53.26), and freshman 
Christopher Price (1:53.55) swept 
the top three spots. 

Sophomore Eddy Zandee 
posted a career-best time of 21.44 
en route to a first place finish in 
the 50 Free. Mahoney finished 
close behind at 21.77 and senior 
Chris Whelan took third (22.27). 
Sophomore Markus Kowalsky 
took the top spot in the 200 IM, 
finishing in 2:05.04. Youngdahl 


took second and Moisiades fin- - 


ished third, with times of 2:08.14 
and 2:08.16, respectively. 

In the 100 Fly, Bulakul picked 
up the win in 54.18, with Nam tak- 
ing third in 57.21. Three freshman 
swept the 100 Free, with 
Woods finishing first in 
49.75, Coggin (49.78) fol- 
lowing in second, and 
freshman Carter Gisriel 
taking third in 50.18. Af- 
terwards, Thomas (54.18) 
went on to break the pool 
record in the 100 Back, a 
mark that he had set pre- 
viously. Ho took second 
in 55.79, and freshman 

Das finished 
third with a time of 55.86. 
With an insurmountable 


lead, Hopkins swam exhi- 


bitions for the last events. A Hopkins swimmer competing in the freestyle swim. 


“This meet wasn’t a 

focus on swimming rather than 
team morale,” ec aa 
biggest events are just d of 
us, and this meet really brought 
us closer together as a team,” he 
added. . 

“This meet was dedicated to the 


seniors, whose four years of perse- 
verance on the team was recog- 
nized with honorable words from 
Coach Kennedy,” Woods said. 

The women’s team also eas- 
ily defeated their opponents. In 
the first event of the day, Hop- 
kins took the top two spots in the 
200 Medley Relay. The team of 
sophomores Margaret Spach, An- 
nie Tsay, Elizabeth Rogers, and 
freshman Eleanor Gardner took 
first place with a time of 1:52.17, 
a season-best time for the team. 
Finishing in second with a time of 
1:54.14 was the team of freshman 
Daniela Villegas, seniors Caitlin 
Dennis and Lisa Qu, and sopho- 
more Khristine Ghemigian. 

The team swept the top three 
spots in the 1000 Free, setting 
season-best times in the process. 
Freshman Cathy Howard took 
first place, finishing in 10:48.90. 
Junior Kathleen Heslin took 
second in 11:05.88, while fresh- 
man Casey Navin took third in 
11:06.73. Ghemigian took first 
in the 200 Free in 1:58.96, a sea- 
son-best time for her. Freshman 
Kristen Ferriero finished just be- 
hind her in second, with a time 
of 2:00.78. In the 50 Free, Gard- 


ner took first place in 25.64, with 


2:19.82. Freshman Nicole Wain 
took fourth in 2:20.39, 

Although St. Mary’s took the 
top spot in the 100 Fly, Blue Jays 
occupied the next. three spots. 
Dennis took second in 1:00.81, 
a career-best. Juniors Michele 
Palopoli and Meagan Heslin took 
third and fourth, respectively, 
with times of 1:01.33 and 1:02.94. 
Rogers took the top spot in the 100 
Free, finishing in 54.96. Hopkins 
then took the top three spots in 
the 100 Back to ensure the victory 
and swam exhibitions afterward. 
Sophomore Lindsey Kent finished 
first in 1:02.73, with Qu following 
with a season-best time of 1:02.90. 
Senior Robin Schaffer took third 
with a season-best time of 1:04.05. 

“The team swam really well on 
Friday,” Ghemigian said. “This 
year our team has really grown 
together and we have learned 
to push each other in ways we 
haven't in the past. Our Confer- 
ence meet will take place in 3 
weeks in North Carolina, where 
we will have our last chance to 
qualify for our NCAA A and B 
cuts. Coach Kennedy and Coach 
Korman have been working us re- 
ally hard--looks like we will have 
a great finish to our season, 


was a lot of fun for us, 


pool,” Howard _ said. 


meet, everyone cheered 


swam extremely well. 
We are heading into the 
last stretch of meets now 
with conferences less than 
three weeks away. Con- 


DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR ferences is the last time we 


Villegas finishing third in 26.25. 
Hopkins took the second, third, 
and fourth spots in the 200 IM. 
Spach took second with a season- 
best time of 2:13.31. Junior Mary 
Claire Kozlowski also posted 
a season-best, taking third in 


can qualify for NCAAs so 
we are all hoping to swim 
really well.” 

Hopkins gets back in the pool 
on Friday, traveling up to Towson 
at 1:00 pm. The team will then 
travel down to Lexington, VA 
to take on Washington & Lee at 
11:00 a.m. on Saturday. 


“The St. Mary’s meet 
it was the last time the | 
seniors would be able | 


| to compete in the home | 


“We were all really ex- } 
cited for our first home | 


the whole meet and we 


one poorly played pass away from 
a national championship. 

Then | started to get jealous. 

During winter break, my Cor- 
nell friend took me to the Holiday 
Festival at Madison Square Garden | 
where we took in two Division I 
college basketball games. The latter | 
contest, the championship game, 
pit underdog Cornell 
against St. John’s, a tra- | 
ditional basketball pow- 
er from the Big East. 

With all respect to | 
Hopkins’ basketball 
team, this game was 
played at another level — | 
the athletes were faster, 
stronger and more in- 
tense. Each of the 347 
Division I basketball 
team has a shot at mak- | 
ing it to March Madness | 
each spring, a chance to 
earn a berth in one of 
the most exciting sport- 
ing competitions ever 
and gain a chance to 
play on national tele- | 
vision in front of mil- | 
lions. Each game brings | 
a team closer to this | 
goal, and there is more 
and more at stake with | 
each successive game. 
| Thus it was awesome 
to watch the Big Red 
play their hearts out as 
the underdog, with fans 
from both sides jeering 
and cheering, and pull 


John’s. 

This tournament also proved 
to me that you do not need to 
have 25,000 students to support a 
big time basketball team. The first 
game featured Davidson College, 
which has a student body less 
than half the size of Hopkins’. 

The atmosphere was great, 
and this game was not even 
played at a college campus arena, 
a venue which is usually smaller, 
denser and more exciting. Foot- 
ball is very similar. I’ve been in 
the stands at three Rose Bowls, 
and the atmosphere is unimagin- | 
ably intense - with fans travelling 
from thousands of miles away 
to cheer on their team, usually 
standing throughout the entire | 
competition. This past winter | 
was vacationing in San Diego, 
where Nebraska was playing in 
the Holiday Bowl. It was really 
fascinating to see hundreds of 
people, old and young, decked 
out in Nebraska Cornhusker | 
gear strutting their university 
pride on the streets of the San 
Diego Harbor. The fact that they 
had trekked all the way from the 
Midwest simply to cheer on their 
team simply for a three-hour 
football game was an incredible 
show of school spirit. 

Several local universities 
boast Division I basketball 
teams, including Loyola, Tow- 
son, Morgan State, Coppin 
State and UMBC. Georgetown 
and Maryland (2002 National 
Champion), each a Marc Train 
and short Metro ride from Bal- 
timore, are home to two histor- 
ic and very large college hoops 
programs as well. It is now a 
stated goal of mine to check out 
these teams as soon as possible. 

I know’ we are a relatively 
small private school with limited 
space, small facilities and a tight 
budget. But that has not stopped 
me from dreaming about how 
neat it would be to be able to cheer 
for my team as it strived toward 
March Madness or a Bowl Game, 
and the impact on school spirit 


| drives. 


that could come along with it. 
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Staff Writer 


Muhlenberg immediately shot 
to a lead in Saturday’s basketball 
game against Hopkins and never 
looked back, winning in deci- 
sive fashion 61-48 in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Blue Jays trailed through- 
out the game, though they were 
twice able to cut the lead to five 
points, only for the Mules to 
bounce back on strong scoring 
For Coach Nelson, the 
game was “very poorly” played 
and “really disappointing.” 

Compared to the previous 
matchup of the two teams on Jan. 
6, where the Jays forced the game 
into overtime, only to lose 65-57 on 
their home court, this game was 
something of a letdown. Especially 
considering that the best big man 
on the Muhlenberg team, senior 
captain Peter Barnes, was unable to 
play, “indefinitely with an injury” 
according to the Mule Sports Daily. 

The Mules’ first scoring drive 
of the game began at tip-off and 
the score was 18-7 Mules, with 
nine minutes left in the first half. 
During the first half, the Mules 
scored on five straight baskets, 
with Hopkins unable to respond. 
Hopkins had no scoring drives, 
only able to string together three 
straight baskets at its best. The 
half ended on a lay-up by Hop- 
kins’ freshman guard Mike 
Rhoads, bringing the score to 
27-20. Unfortunately, the Mules 
completely broke away in the 
second half. 

As the second half wore on, 
the Jays’ shooting became more 
and more erratic. Getting pan- 
icky, the Blue Jays began attempt- 


| ing more three pointers, rather 
| than trying to work the ball in, 


leading to a 2-of-10 in three point 
attempts. While their shooting 


| suffered the second half (35.3% 


shot percentage), Muhlenberg’s 
improved, shooting 52.9% from 
the floor. With the seconds tick- 


ing away, Muhlenberg had.a late . 


game scoring drive, posting eight 
straight baskets in the final three 
minutes of regulation. Just as he 
finished the first half, Rhoads fin- 
ished the second half by draining 
a three pointer to end the game 
61-48. 

The loss dropped the Blue 
Jays to 4-5 in Centennial Con- 
ference play, meaning they are 
now ranked 6th in the Confer- 
ence. This puts Hopkins on the 
squeeze, as only the top five 
teams advance to the playoffs 
in February. Senior Andrew 
Farber-Miller is feeling opti- 
mistic about the Jays postseason 
chances. 

“Although the last two games 
haven’t gone our way, we are still 


playoffs still in reach 


| By AMY KLIVANS 


in the hunt to make it. This makes 
each of our remaining games im- 
portant, since we will be playing 
for a playoff spot.” 

Saturday’s game highlighted 
the weaknesses of the Jays, spe- 
cifically on offense. The Blue Jays 
were unable to draw fouls, as 
Hopkins only went to the free 
throw line twice. Comparative- 
ly, the Mules scored 18 of their 
points off foul shots. This glaring 
difference showed Coach Nelson 
a key deficiency of the team dur- 
ing the game. 

“The players were not ag- 
gressive going to the baseline 
and settled for jump shots,” 
Nelson explained. “In order to 
advance past the regular sea- 
son, we've got to get to the [foul] 
line a little more. As a result of 
this lack of offensive punch, 
there was considerable pres- 
sure put on the defense. Though 
strong guarding on the perim- 
eter, the team needs to work on 
its coverage in the post.” 

Coach Nelson will be doing 
everything he can to make the 
playoffs following a disappoint- 
ing week and a half. He says he 
is planning on mixing things 
up these next few games, giving 
younger players more time on 
the court in the quest for victo- 
ry. One of those younger players 
is Rhoads. Rhoads posted ten 
points against Muhlenberg, ty- 
ing fellow guard Pat O’Connell 
for second most points scored 
on the team. He also led the 
team in minutes played. Coach 
Nelson sees a “bright future” 
for Rhoads as “one of the best 
offensive players” on the team 
and an “outstanding outside 
shooter.” Rhoads has displayed 
the type of attitude expected 
from a veteran upperclassman, 
keeping a cool head about the 
playoff prospects. 

“We've been going through 
kind of a mid-season slump right 
now, but none of us are panick- 
ing,” said Rhoads. “We've lost 
some close games,, but . we’ve 
also won some close games, so 
we can’t really press about the 
losses.” 

With the team playing two 
out of the top three teams in the 
league in their upcoming games 
(Franklin & Marshall and Ursi- 
nus), Coach Nelson stresses the 
importance of the games. 

“We've got to be back to where 
we were [at the beginning of the 
season|,” said Nelson. “In order 
to win we have to do the little 
things offensively, such as bring- 
ing the ball to the baseline and 
setting effective picks.” 

Here’s hoping, with a little 
luck and determination, we’ll 
see Hopkins in the Centennial 
Conference postseason. 
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Mike Henrici (left) and Pat O'Connell (right) play against Ursinus on Wednesday. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


JOHN THOMAS — SWIMMING 


Thomas shatters his own record 


By TRISTAN MOHABIR 
Staff Writer 


John Thomas is no str 


anger 
to success. 


That’s why it came 
as no surprise when 


weekend, the senior swimmer 
broke the record for the 100 
backstroke with a time of 51.34 
against St. Mary’s, beating the 
previous record he held with a 
Loyola swimmer by .02 seconds. 

“It was kind of silly to see 
two names up there for the re- 
cord,” said Thomas, who now 
has sole ownership of both the 
100 and 200 backstroke titles. 
“It was especially nice to get it 
at the home pool, with people 
egging me on. My teammates 
really started getting into it 
and they pushed my buttons a 
little.” 

Just two days before his re- 
cord-breaking meet, Thomas 
was named the Division III Na- 
tional Swimmer of the Week for 
a remarkable third time for his 
performance against Westches- 
ter and TCNJ. He swept the 
100 and 200 backstrokes while 
also participating in the win- 
ning 200 and 400 Medley Relay 
and 400 Free Relay teams; his 
third time receiving the honor 
proved to be acharm. Accord- 
ing to him, his performance 
against St. Mary’s wasn’t fueled 
by receiving the award, but 
rather by his 
confidence, = 


this past 


mart] 


DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Senior John Thomas enroute to setting a new record for the 100m Backstroke 


“IT could probably go faster 
and have a lot more focus in- 
stead of spreading myself out,” 
he admitted. “Still, I love being 
a part of it all.” 

Despite his long string of 
successes and heaps of acco- 
lades, Thomas remains humble. 
As team captain this year, the 
senior from Colorado admit- 
ted that last semester was awk- 
ward, as he was unaccustomed 
to the “little things” involved 
with being a captain. Even now, 
though he is 
more comfort- 


although he 
said he was 


VITAL 
STATISTICS | 


able with his 
position, he is 


very hon- 


ored to have Year: Senior 


quick to praise 
his fellow cap- 


received the tains, credit- 
recognition. Major: BME ing them with 
eenlma nist - eee helping the 
Semester ee ee team remain 
was up and Seo eee optimistic. 


down, and 

‘ had some 

disappoint- 

rive nets.) 

1 Thomas said. 

“It was pret- 

‘ ty tough getting into shape and 

“ not getting rewarded. This se- 

mester, I’ve been really focus- 

‘ ing well and I’m starting to see 
benefits.” 

Incredibly, Thomas consis- 

tently dominates his bread-and- 

‘ butter events, the 100 and 200 

backstrokes, even while swim- 


‘ ming in three other relays. It’s 
“nearly impossible to imagine 
* just how good Thomas would 


‘ be if he didn’t participate in the 
- relays. 
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From W.BASKETBALL, Pace B12 

“Going into the Bryn Mawr 
game, we knew that we wanted 
to execute our defensive plan, 
and run our offenses smooth- 
ly,” said senior guard Les- 
lie Markun. “While we had a 
few bumps in that game, I am 
pleased with the second half we 
played.” 

The Jays dominant play car- 
ried over to the second half as 
their lights-out shooting led to a 
40-point effort. After giving up a 
jumper to open the half, the Jays 
went on a 12-point roll capped by 
a 3-pointer by Markun, good for 
a 49-27 lead. 

“I believe that we have been 
working very well as a team late- 
ly,” said freshman forward Alex 
Vassila. “We have really put in 
extra time and effort into getting 
the little things accomplished. 
We all have goals for ourselves 


as individuals and as a unit, so I 


: 
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know that we are working to ac- 
complish those.” 

The defense continued to 
smother Bryn Mawr’s offensive 


efforts, allowing the Jays to build 
a game high 35-point lead at 77- 
2 


“! think Bryn Mawr played 
a solid game, but our defensive 
effort picked up in the second 
half” stated Markun. “I believe 
we could have limited them 
to fewer points than 50 overall 


though, and that’s a goal for fu- 


_ ture play in centennials.” 


A career night by Markun 


helped pace the Blue Jays to their 
ninth win on the season, and sev- 
enth in Centennial Conference 
play. Markun was 5-5 from the 
field, including 2-2 from behind 
the arc, good for a career-high 12 
points on the night. 
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and 200 backstroke. Won 20 


All-America honors thus far. 
Named Men’s DIII Swimmer of 
the Year in 2009. 


Thomas 
came into the 
season with 
high expecta- 
tions, as he is 
the .. defend- 
ing champion in the 100 and 
200 meter backstrokes and won 
the 400 medley relay two years 
ago — his performance thus far 
suggests that he could easily be 
back in the winners’ circle in all 
three events at the season’s end. 
However, Thomas tries not to 
think about defending and re- 
claiming his titles. 

“It’s at the back of my mind. 
I can’t control the intensity of 
my competitors, and I can’t let 
it stress me out too much,” he 


said. “] just put more effort in 
day to day.” 

However, he also hopes to 
rely more his teammates. 

“I'd love to see the younger 
guys step up, since the older 
guys have been there. I hope 
we have a huge meet in about 
three weeks, and I hope I can 
inspire the team,” he said. 

Individually, there is little | 
left for Thomas to accomplish, | 
although defending his titles | 
and breaking more records | 
would be a fitting conclusion 
to his career. This season has | 
been challenging for him, as he | 
says the difficulties of investing 
himself emotionally and physi- | 
cally in the sport conflicts with 
the mental strain of school. 

“All of this was just a pipe | 
dream,” Thomas claims. 
“Freshman year I swam really | 
well, and realized that I could | 
be a contender for these titles. 
But coming from high school, I | 
would have never imagined.” 

The senior credits his devel- | 
opment to the rigorous train- 
ing he went through during his_| 
years at Hopkins: “Training re- | 
ally boosted my performance. 
I used to be scrawny, but I’ve 
filled out more.” 

A rare combination of physi- 
cal prowess and mental acuity, 
John Thomas has guaranteed 
himself a spot in the Hopkins 
Hall of Fame. Yet, for all his 
achievements, he’s not so differ- 
ent from you and me: “I’m not 
really sure what I’m doing after 
graduation, which I’m sure my 
parents aren't too happy about.” 


Vasila, Markun secure ninth win for W. b-ball 


Freshman for- 
ward Alex Vas- 
sila was the lead- 
ing scorer for the 
Lady Jays, with 
14 points on 6-10 
shooting. She also 
led the Jays on 
the boards with a 
team-high seven 
rebounds. | 

“Our  defen- 
sive effort has def- 
initely improved 
tremendously 
in the past few | 
games,” said Vas- 
sila of the team. 
“We have been 
working to hold 
our opponents 
below 50 per 
game. In the 2nd 
half of our Bryn 
Mawr game, we 
definitely showed 
how committed 
we are to defense 
because we had 
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multiple defensive Jynior forward Lyndsay Burton drives through defenders. 


stops and _ steals, 
which we converted off of.” 

Sophomore guard Stephanie 
Fong contributed a team-leading 
five steals to go along with five 
assists. Though Bryn Mawr did 
not win the game, they netted 
the game's two highest scorers. 
Naccarato led all players with 19 
points and sophomore Lindsay 
Darvin contributed 15 points for 
the Owls. 

“1 think as a team we are com- 
ing together at this point in the 
season. With the playoffs in sight, 
we are doing everything to put 
ourselves in a good position,” 
said Markun. 

The Jays look to keep rolling 
at home as they host Centennial 


Conference rivals Franklin and 
Marshall, Muhlenberg and Get- 
tysburg College over the next 
week. The biggest test for the 
Lady Jays looks to be conference- 
leading Muhlenberg on Saturday, 
as the Jays look to halt the Mules 
10 game winning streak against 
them. The Mules currently hold a 
9-1 record in the Centennial Con- 
ference and bested Johns Hop- 
kins in their only prior meeting 
this season 79-65. 

The home game against 
Muhlenberg is on Saturday the 
30th at 1 p.m. The Lady Jays wrap 
up their homestand after fac- 
ing off against Gettysburg next 
Wednesday, game time is a 6 p.m. 


Wrestling bests Muhlenberg and Gettysburg 


From WRESTLE, Pace B12 
was two of the most frustrating 
matches of the afternoon for the 
Blue Jays. Junior Rocky Barilla, 
149, lost to Curtis Walkins by a 
score of 4-0, after being caught 
off guard with a throw that 
earned two takedown points 
and two back points. 

Walkins was able to stall for 
the rest of the match to secure the 
victory. Sophomore Michael Tes- 
ta, 157, met a similar fate. After a 
fast-paced first period, Ursinus’s 
John Whitman led by a score of 
5-3, Testa earned an escape point 
in the second, but stalling was 
the name of the game for the rest 
ofthe match and gapgppees 
[esta could not 
break through 
Whitman’s 
defense-only 
game. 

Whitman 
earned a final es- 
cape point in the 
third to bring 
the final score to 
6-4 and the team 
score to 12-6 in 
favor of Ursinus. 

“A fter our 
first loss we 
were _ frustrat- 
ed,” said team 
captain junior 
Eric Levenseller. 
“I think we 
didn’t wrestle 
up to our po- 
tential. We were 
a little hesitant 
off the whistle and we weren't 
aggressive with our offense in 
neutral. Ursinus is a good team, 
but when we wrestle at our best 
we are better than them.” 

Hopkins rallied following 
the two losses with a 5-2 victory 
from the junior Levenseller, 165, 


| and a 2-0 victory by freshman 


174-pounder Andrew Giannasco- 
li, tying the score at 12-12. Hop- 
kins lost six points by forfeit at 
the 184-pound match, followed 
by a 4-2 loss at 197 by freshman 
Reid Mosquera, which clinched 


| victory for Ursinus. 


With the match already lost 
for the Jays, sophomore heavy- 
weight’ Rick Danilkowicz'' was 
able to salvage some dignity for 


the Jays, finishing the match with 
a 3-2 victory and bringing the fi- 
nal score to 24-12, Ursinus. 
Despite the loss, Hopkins rallied 
strong in the second match against 
Muhlenberg. The opening tag team 
of Stevens-Marcello earned the Blue 
Jays quick points from the begin- 
ning, as Stevens claimed a six-point 
forfeit and Marcello earned a last- 
second pin in the second period, to 
bring Hopkins to an early 12-0 lead. 
After an 8-6 loss by Nelson, Hop- 
kins came out with a vengeance, 
earning, five straight victories to 
gain a commanding 34-3 lead go- 
ing into the final two matches. 
After a Hopkins forfeit at 197, 


Danilkowicz secured the domi- 
nant performance of the Blue Jays 
with a 13-3 major decision, bring- 
ing the final score to 38-9. 
Grappling with the fatigue of 
two matches wrestled, Hopkins 
barreled on in the final match 
against Gettysburg. The match 
turned out to be a strange one, 
with Hopkins commanding the 
first five matches, then almost 
blowing it with a four-match 
string of Gettysburg victories 
that earned the Bullets a cumu- 
lative 22 team points to tie the 
match going into the final round. 
It is rare for a final forfeit to 
spell victory or defeat for a team, 
but luckily for Hopkins, Gettys- 
burg could not send a wrestler 
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Hopkins freshman Reid Mosquera gets ready to wrestle an Ursinus opponent. 


out in the 133-pound match, and 
Marcello got his hand raised in 
the middle of the mat to earn a 
28-22 victory for the Blue Jays. 


Barilla, Testa, Levenseller and 


Giannascoli earned the first five 


victories for the Blue Jays, fol- 
lowed by a Hopkins forfeit at 184, 


a six-point Gettysburg injury de- 


fault over Mosquera at 197, a Get- 
tysburg pin over Danilkowicz at 
285, and a major decision over 
Stevens as the tying match. 

The keystone of Hopkins’ 
first five victories was easily the 
165 match where Levenseller 
fought out a close-fought 7-6 
earn what would 
become three ex- 
tremely crucial 
team points. 

“Eric’s 
against Gettysburg’s 
165 was huge and 
definitely the match 
of the day,” Stevens 
said. 

The wrestling 
team is in the midst of 
a strange season with 
no senior wrestlers 
left on the team, yet 
this young squad con- 
tinues to prove that 
they are a competitive 
force in the Centen- 
nial Conference. 

“As the season is 
getting closer to the 
end yet much more 
competitive at the 
same time, we have 
a lot to focus on,” 
Levenseller said. “The way we 
have been wrestling we have a 
lot of momentum that is going to 
be needed to face our final three 
opponents, all very good teams. 
So far we have been wrestling 
well, but we need to get ready to 
push ourselves to the next level if 
we really want to stand out in the 
conference this year.” 

“| think we are right there with 
Stevens, Ursinus, and McDaniel 
near the top of the conference,” 
Stevens said. “A top three finish is 
a definite possibility if we peak at 
the conference tournament.” 

The Blue Jays travel to Wash- 
ington & Lee this Saturday to 
take on a traditionally‘strong 
Generals squad at 2 p.m. 
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10% discount after 
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facebook fan for news 
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THis Day in SporTS 


In 1922, the American Professional Foot- 
ball Association changed its name to the 
National Football League (NFL). 


In 1960, the Dallas Cowboys franchise 
was announced. A year later on the 
same day, the Minnesota Vikings fran- 


chise was announced. 


CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 


W. Basketball vs. Muhlenberg 1 p.m. 
M. Basketball vs. Ursinus 3 p.m. 


V. basketball wins big against Bry 


By CECILIA FURLONG 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s basket- 
ball team continued their Cen- 
tennial Conference hot streak on 
Saturday as they blew past vis- 
iting Bryn Mawr 77-50 for their 
fourth win in five games. 

Coming off a close win 


John Thomas leaps off on the 100-meter Backstroke, breaking the pool record, held by himself and another swimmer as of 
last year. Thomas is our athlete of the week and he discusses swimming and much more. See page B11. 


on a strong run for Muhlenberg, 
knocking in a layup, followed by 
a 3-pointer. 

After letting the lead slip 
to 16-13 following nine unan- 
swered points by the Owls, 
the Jays went on a streak of 
their own, connecting for nine 
straight points and 
opening up a 25-13 


at Washington College, EASZMEMTEEIUR Joad. 


the Jays held nothing back 

against the Bryn Mawr Owls as 

they quickly jumped to a 16-4 lead. 
The Jays’ sophomore guard 

Chantel Mattiola put the team 

up by 12 with a jumper. Owls’ 

junior Emilie Naccarato went 


When is the 
info session? 
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Final 
77 


Md. just three days prior, |aeehqis 


Who wants to take 
charge of Coordinating 
the group? 


The Jays continued 
to torch Bryn Mawr for the 
rest of the first half, shooting 
a combined 48 percent from 
the field for a 37-25 advantage 
heading into the locker room. 
See W. BASKETBALL, Pace B11 
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53 | | Preston Youngdahl and Daniel 


M. & W. 


swimming * 


crush St 
Mary’s | 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


Both of Hopkins’s swim teams 
easily defeated visiting St. Mary’s 
College last Friday, racing out 
with insurmountable leads to- 
wards the end. The men’s team 
swept the first eight events, with 
the women’s team enjoying simi- 
lar success, winning six of its first 
eight. 

Senior John Thomas _ broke 
the pool record in the 100-meter 
backstroke, leading the men’s 
team to a 126-58 victory. The 
women’s team won comfortably 
with a 17 point lead, winning 
108-91. 

To start the meet, Hopkins 
took the top three sports in the 
200 medley relay. Seniors Neil 
Mahoney, Spiros Moisiades, 
Teddy Bulakul and John Thomas 
took first with a time of 1:37.65. 
Closely behind them, a freshman 
team consisting of Dylan Coggin, 
Jason Ho, Tyler Woods and Con- 
nor Murphy finished second in 

1:39.90. The team of sophomores 
Timothy Nam, Stephen Niemiec, 


Raynard finished third with a 
time of 1:43.96. 

“As a freshman with little ex- 
perience in college swimming, it 
has been a long, hard road since 
training began in early Septem- 
ber,” Woods said. “But it is easy to 
see that the end of the road will 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 
Staff Writer 


As the student body began 
trickling onto campus for the 
spring semester on Saturday, the 
Hopkins wrestling team squared 
off against three Centennial Con- 
ference rivals in the biggest home 
match of the 2009-2010 season. 

The quad match pitted the Jays 
against Ursinus, Muhlenberg and 
Gettysburg in a two-mat, round- 
robin style competition that lasted 
most of the afternoon. When the 
final point was tallied, the young 


Division | Hoops: 


call for DI sports at JHU 
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Britin! Lonesome surveys the court. 


Proxy for me? 


(ee 


This year when you sign up for Student Group Housing in 
McCoy (excluding the Terrace level), rising sophomores, 
juniors and seniors will have the opportunity to register in 

groups of 7, 8, 12, 16 or fill an entire wing (East Side -39 


up 


S 


SEE SWIM, Pace B10 


Housin 


members of your aI or do you 
just have a big group of friends that want to live close together? 
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Junior Rocky Barilla attempts to fight off an arm grab by Ursinus’s Curtis Walkins. 


Wrestling wins two out ol 
three, loses against Ursinus 


Hopkins wrestling team had fin- 
ished strong, winning matches 
against both Muhlenberg and Get- 
tysburg after losing a hard-fought 
opening match against Centennial 
powerhouse Ursinus. 

The Jays came out strong 
against Ursinus with wins by 
sophomore Adam Stevens, 125, 
and freshman Paul Marcello, 
133, capping a 6-0 lead. Urisinus 
quickly tied the score as fresh- 
man Matt Nelson fell by pin to 
Ursinus’s Dan Glover, 2:27 into 
the first period. What followed 

See WRESTLE, Pace B11 
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M. basketball: 


Our former sport editor’s The men’s team faces oif 


against Muhlenberg 
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2010 


Important Dates: 


Tuesday, February 2nd @ 5:00pm- 


Tuesday, February 2nd 


Monday, February 8th @ 11:59pm 


Student Group Housing — student Group Housing Registration to 


Information Session 
@ 3:00 pm in AMR 
Multipurpose Room 


be completed and submitted on-line 
Visit www.jhu.edu/hds/together 
Deadline: February 8th @ 11:59 pm 


students & West Side-43 students). Friday, February 12th Friday, February 19th 
Student Group Housing Contract Signing for 
These groups may be comprised of several suites of the Priority Number Notification etudent Group Helsing 
same gend ites of different genders (for example sent out by 5:00 pm STU Set 
gender or suites of different genders ple, Room @ 3:00pm 


two male suites and one female suite, just remember suites 
must be single-sex). Students must choose suites adjacent 
to, or within close proximity to, one another. Student Group 
Housing offers a unique opportunity for mixed groups of 
sophomores, juniors and seniors with shared common 
interests to live in a residential community together. Again, 
this option is available in McCoy Hall only. 
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> 
oe 
_ Remember, the best part of being in Student Group Hous- 2 2 
_ ing is that you get to live with a larger group of friends AND 
you get to secure your space before room selection takes 
place. We hope to see you at our information session on 
_ Monday, February 2nd! 
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